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fN enquiry into the beginnings and history of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar is in itself an interesting subject, and has always been 
considered of importance since Profr. von Roth first opened 
the way^^, but it is at present imperatively necessary for several 
reasons, that something should be attempted, even if success be 
doubtful, and this must be my excuse for the present attempt. 
Perhaps few will now assent to the late Profr. Goldstiicker's 
claim on behalf of the Vedic commentators that they did not 
content themselves with copying their predecessors, but that they 
endeavoured to show "that the interpretations which they give 
are consistent with the grammatical requirements of 
the language itselP^\ But whatever may be the value of 
the commentators application of Sanskrit Grammar to the inter- 
pretation of texts, the oldest treatises on that subject are the 
only remaining monuments of an important stage in the develop- 
ment of the Sanskrit language^^ It is thus indispensable to the 
history of Indian thought, that it should be determined as ac- 

i) By his "Zur Literatur und Geschichte des Weda" published in 1846. Since then 

our knowledge of this subject has been advanced in many ways by Weber, Benfey, Max Muller, 

Whitney, Regnier, Goldstiicker, Kielhorn, Eggeling and others whose works I have quoted 

*«. ".^ "— *~ ~ 

on nearly every page, and without which I could not have attempted this enquiry. Equally 

am I indebted to Senart's Pischel's -and D*Alwis's works on Pali and Prakrit Grammar. 

2) "Panini*s Place" (sep. imp.), p. 243. 

3) Benfey ("Einleitung in die Grammatik der Vedischen Sprache" p. 3) says: "Diirfen 
wir unbedenklich die, wenn auch ziemlich greU klingende, Antithes6 aussprechen, dass uns 
von den Indem .... auf der einen Seite die wunderbarste Sprache ohne eine sich auf sie 
stiitzende Grammatik hinterlassen ist, auf der andern dagegen die wunderbarste Grammatik 
ohne die Sprache, auf welche sie gestiitzt ist.** 
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curately as possible, what is the condition of these texts, and un- 
der what influences they have been altered, if it cannot be as- 
sumed that they have been preserved intact. It then remains 
to see what principles guided the authors in their work. 

Without a preliminary determination of these points it ap- 
pears to me hazardous to use this great branch of Sanskrit lite- 
rature as a means to solve historical problems, or for philological 
purposes. I have here attempted a new way of considering the 
problem — by examining what were the system and technical terms 
used before Pariini wrote his great work. It is well known that 
he was not the first, though he was the greatest of Indian gram- 
marians, and chance having led me to discover a treatise which 
is said to be of the Aindra School, I soon found that the differ- 
ences between the schools of Sanskrit Grammar must depend 
rather on system than on matter, and applying the scanty^informa- 
tion which the Tolkappiyam gave me, to the Sanskrit texts, I 
found that a number of hitherto unplaced works must represent 
the system or systems current before Panini, though they cannot 
be in an intact condition. It cannot be for a n^oment supposed 
that Panini's numerous predecessors did not differ in details of 
system, as well as in details of doctrine, but I think that, for the 
reasons I have given in this monograph, they all constitute a class 
which may be termed the Aindra School, as they agree among 
themselves in a marked way and equally differ from Panini, as 
regards their system. 

The historical value of Sanskrit texts being yet undetermined, 
I have thought it necessary to enquire briefly into this question, 
and have given my reasons for trusting, so far, the texts of gram- 
matical works. This should logically come first, but briefly as 
I have treated the matter, it fills several pages, so I have put it as 
Appendix A. 



The question I have enquired into in the first part, also requires 
an historical solution; a beginning is attempted in Appendix B. 

Such enquiries as these are not only more necessary now than 
before, but are also possible at last. If the recollection of 1875 
be rendered mournful to philologists by the loss of Ewald, Cors- 
sen, Bleek and Ebel, this year has seen the completion of grand 
works such as have never been done before — Bohtlingk and 
Roth's Sanskrit Dictionary and its necessary complement — Chil- 
ders' Pali Dictionary. With these books at hand, Indian philolo- 
gists must, and can, entertain larger views, and exercise a more 
fruitful activity than they have, as yet, ventured to do. 



Tanjore, 

1*^ November 1875. 



A. (B. 



Transliteration. 



For Sanskrit, I have used the system that I have always followed, 
and which is very near that used for Pali by Fausbdll. 
For Tamil, I have used the following: 

a, a, i, i, u, ti, e, e (long), 6, o (long), ai, au. 

k (y), n; s (J), n; t (d), n; t (6), n; p (b), m; y, r, 1, v, 1, 1, r, n. 
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Much attention has been paid to the Sanskrit Grammars of late years, 
as perhaps the most remarkable part of the Indian literature excluding 
the Vedas'); but, as yet, little has been done to investigate the relations 
of the several acknowledged schools of grammarians, or to show their 
historical connexion. 

Eight different schools of Grammar are commonly mentioned in India^^. 
Of these, Panini's system has long superseded all others; Qakatayana's 
and Jinendra's are still known by existing MSS.; Candra (-gomin)'s Grammar 
exists in a Tibetan version^), and four other schools (of Indra, Kaga- 
kritsna, Apigali and Amara) are known by name or by an occasional quo- 
tation. Students of Sanskrit literature must have long ago remarked that 
this enumeration is apparently defective, as there is a large amount of gram- 
matical literature (e»g, the Pratigakhyas), existing in that language which 
cannot apparently be brought under any one of these schools, and must, 
thus, have been led to question the value of Vopadeva's statement; but I 
hope to be able to show here that this is not to be done. Of all the eight 

1) Because (as far as we know) it is independent, v. Max MUller's '^Ancient Sanskrit Liter- 
ature" pp. 158, ffg. Aufrecht's "Unadi Sutras" p. viii. 

2) By Vopadeva (13th century), "Dhatupatha" (Introd. 9I. 2.) 

IndraQ OandraA KaQakritsn-'Api^ali Q^^^tayanaA | 
Paniny-Amara-Jainendra jayanty ashta *diQabdika^ il 
This was first noticed by Colebrooke ("Essays", orig. ed. ii., p. 39). Vopadeva*s date (12th 
century) is well known. (Aufrecht, '^Catalogus" p. 174 h, etc.) Westergaard (** Radices Linguae 
Sanskrits" p. y.) puts him a little earlier but in the same century. He is said to have liyed 
at Deyagiri in the Deccan. 

Durgacarya, in his commentary on Taska (i., 20), says: '^Yyakaranam ashtadha". I am 
unable to fix his date, but his style is modern. 

3) To be found in the "Tandjur" (Bstan-hgyur) ; see Schiefner's article "Ueber die logi- 
Bchen und grammatischen Werke im Tandjur" (in '^Bulletin de la classe des sciences historiques 
etca de V Academic Imp^riale des sciences de Saint-P^tersbourg". iy. col. 294). No. 3604. "Gan- 
drayyakaranasutranama. Lun-du ston-pa candra-pa*i mdo ses-bya-ya, in 6capiteln." This 
was in sutras as quotations by Xirasyamin and others show. It is said to approach Pani- 
nfs school. I should^ remark that the better known Grammar by Hemacandra (12th century) 
appears to be quoted occasionally as the Candra Grammar. 
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schoolB of Grammar already mentioned, that of Indra is the one which 
apparently is most open to doubt; the older grammarians (I belieye) 
neyer mention the Aindra Grammar, and hence, the frequent references 
to it in other works seem questionable. I shall here give reasons for 
believing that the Aindra was the oldest school of the Sanskrit Gram- 
marians; that Aindra treatises were actually known to, and quoted bj 
Panini and others; and that Aindra treatises still exist in the Prati^khyas, 
Eatantra and similar works, though they haye been partly recast and 
corrected. 

Firstly, I shall collect such references to the Aindra Grammar as I 
haye been able to find, from the more recent up to the older Sanskrit 
literature, and in Chinese and Tibetan texts. 

I. 

In the twelfth century, besides the passage of Yopadeva, already 
quoted, we have a legend in the Eathasaritsagara of Somadeva of 
Cashmere. In this collection of stories, E^atyayana the grammarian 
relates^) that Yarsha had a great many pupils among whom was Panini, 
who was a sad dunce, and lazy in the service due to his teacher and his 
wife. Yarsha's wife accordingly dismissed him, but he (the story runs) 
((grieved and desirous of knowledge went for penance to the Himalaya." 
There, "a new Grammar introductory to all science" was obtained by 
him from InduQekhara (Qiva) pleased by his stem austerity. ^^ Having 
returned from thence, he challenged me (t. e, Eatyayana) to a dispute, 
and seven days passed since the disputation of us two began. On the 
eighth day, he being conquered by me, at once a fearful noise was made by 
QIambhu in the sky. Thus my Aindra Grammar was destroyed on the 

1) Ed. Brockhaus, i., p. 31 (Tar. iv., 20-25). This passage has already been quoted by 
Goldsttlcker and others. 

Atha kalena Yarshasya fishyayarg^o mahan abhut | 
tatrai *kaA Paninir nama jadabuddhitaro 'bhayat || 
sa QQQraBhapariklishtaA preshito Yarshabharyaya ] 
agacchat tapase khinno yidyakamo Himalayam || 
tatra tiyre^a tapasa toshitad Indu^ekharat | 
saryayidyamukham tena praptam yyakaranam nayam || 
tatay ca *gatya mam eya yadaya 'hyayate sma saA | 
pray^itte ca Vayor yade prayatah sapta yasaraA (I 
ashtame *hni maya tasmin jite tatsamanantaram | 
nabha^sthena mahaghoro hvunkeir&h Qambhuna kritaA \\ 
tena pranashtam Aindram tad'asmadyyakaranam bhuyi ] 
jitaA Pa^innia sarye murkhibhnta yayam pnnaA || 
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earth; we all conquered by Panini became stupid again," The story is 
an absurd one, and is useful only to show that an Aindra school of gram- 
mar was known in the 10th century and that it was said to have been 
superseded by Panini's. It can, however, be traced back to a far older 
work, the "Brihatkathamaiijari" (from which the ^^Kathasaritsagara" was 
compiled) of which I discovered some MSS. at Tanjore in 1871, and 
Dr. Btihler another (in 1872) in Gujarat^>. Every feature of the story, 
as already told, is to be found here'^>. The date of the Brihatkathaman- 
jari is uncertain, but it must bersome centuries older than the Katha- 
saritsagara which belongs to the beginning of the twelfth century A. D.^) 
Hiouen-Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, who travelled in India 
from 629-645 A. D., mentions the town of Qalatura as being distinguished 
as Panini's native place, and relates a story not quite unlike what has just 
been given. He says: '^Dans la haute antiquite, les mots de la langue 
etaient extremement nombreux; mais quand le monde eut 6te detruit, 
Punivers se trouva vide et dSsert. Des dieux d'une longevity extraordinaire 
descendirent sur la terre pour servir de guides aux peuples. Telle fut 
Porigine des lettres et des livres. A partir de cette fepoque, leur source 
s'agrandit et depassa les bornes. Le dieu Fan (Brahma) et le roi du 
ciel (Indra) 6tablirent des r&gles et se conform6rent au temps. Des 
Richis h6r6tiques compos^rent chacun des mots. Les hommes les pri- 
rent pour modules, continuferent leur CBuvre, et travaillerent & Penvi 
pour en conserver la tradition; mais les 6tudiants faisaient de vains 
efforts, et il leur etait difficile d'en approfondir le sens. A Pepoque 
ou la vie des hommes etait reduite k cent ans, on vit paraitre le Bichi 
Po-ni-ni (Panini), qui etait instruit d6s sa naissance et possedait un 
vaste savoir. Afflige de Pignorance du sifecle, il voulut retrancher les 
notions vagues et fausses, debarasser la langue des mots superfius et en 
fixer les lois. Comme il voyageait pour faire des recherches et s'in- 
struire, il rencontra le dieu Tseu-thsal (I^vara Deva), et lui exposa 

1) ^Academy^* for 15th Sept. 1871, p. 447. Indian Antiquary i., p. 302 ffg. 

2) The text runs (Tanjore, 4880; UpakoQacaritam, 9I. 8 ffg.): 

Yyalendradattasahite sarvajne mayi Titrate | 
Pa]|iiuir nama Yarshasja QishjaA sarTajadagraya^ || 
. tapasa Qanikarat prapya nayam yyakaranam vaQi | 
dinany ashtaa yivade me 'pratiyadisamo ^bhayat (j 
maya jite tatas tasmin humkarena yimohayan | 

jahara * * * * pad ai(n)drayyakaranasmritim || (^naismri^ MS. a 
reading which shows that this is a S. Indian MS.). No. 10.281 has the missing syUabl^s sup- 
plied by a second hand— no HaraA ko(pad). 

8) <*Eathasarit8agara" Ed. Brookhaus, i., p. yiii. 

1* 
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le plan de rouvrage qu'il mSditait. ^^A meryeille! lai dit le dieu 
Tseu-thsai; ^vous pouvez compter sur mon secours'. Apr&s avoir 
regu ses instructions, le Richi se retira. II se livra alors k des re- 
cherches profondes, et ddploya toute la vigueur de son esprit. II recueil- 
lit line multitude d'expressions, et composa un liyre de mots^) qui 
renfermait mille glokas; . . . . cet ouvrage est encore .... en grand honneur"^>. 
Again in the life of Hiouen-Thsang (by his contemporaries Hoe'i-Li 
and Yen-Thsong) in the account of the learned monk's study of Sanskrit 
at the convent of Nalanda, we find the following: ^'11 6tudia k la fois les 
livres des Brahmanes et Pouvrage appel6 Ei-lun, qui traite des carac- 
t6res Fan de T Inde. Leur origine se perd dans Tantiquite, et personne 
ne sait qui les a inventus. Au commencement des E alp as, le roi Fan 
(Brahma) les expliqua le premier, et les transmit aux Devas et aux 
hommes. Comme ces.caract6res furent expliques par Br ahmd., on les appela 
pour cette raison Fan-chouou ^criture de Brahma. Le texte primi- 
tif 6tait fort etendu et embrassait un million de glokas. C'est Pouvrage 
qu'on appelait anciennement Pi-kia-lo-lun; mais cette prononciation 
est incorrecte. Pour etre exact, il faut dire Pi-ye-kie-la-nan (Vya- 
karanam), mot que Pon traduit par Ching-ming-ki-lun (Trait6 mn6- 
monique pour la connaissance des sons). On lui a donne ce nom, parce* 
qu'il renferme, d'une mani^re fort 6tendue, toutes les r&gles de la langue, 
et sert k les expliquer avec clartS. Dans Pantiquit6, au commencement 
du Ealpa parfait (Siddhakalpa?), le roi Fan (Brahma) fut le 
premier k P expliquer; il comprenait alors un million de gldkas. Ensuite, 
au commencement du Ealpa stationnaire (Sthitakalpa?), Ti-chi 
(Indra) Pabregea et le redigea en cent mille glokas. Enfin, dans le 
royaume de Gandhara, de PInde du Nord, un brahmane nomm6 le 
Richi Po-ni-ni (Panini), delaville de Tou-lo (Qalatura), Pabr6gea 
encoreetle redigea en huit mille <}l5ka8. C'est Pouvrage qui est maintenant 
en usage dans PInde. Dans ces derniers temps, un brahmane Pabregea 
encore, k la demande d'un roi de PInde du Sud oti il etait ne, et le 
redigea en deux mille cinq cents glokas. Cette edition est fort repandue 
dans les royaumes des fronti^res; mais les savants de PInde ne la suivent 
point.''») 

l)Profr. Max Mtiller has identified this (in Chinese Tseu-ohou, '^un liyre de oharactdres") 
with <*(!abdanuQasanam" the real title of Panini*s work. (A. 8. Lit. p. 806, n.) 
2)<^M^moires sur les Contr^es Occidentales" by St. Julien i., pp. 126-7. 
8)<^Hi8toire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang" by St. Julien pp. 166-6. 
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A brief summary of the grammatical system of Panini follows, which 
is so correct as to show conclusively that the previous passage (given 
above) may be taken as a fair statement of the Indian notions regarding 
the origin of the science of grammar as they passed current in the 7th 
century A. D. 

Again the Buddhist canonical works of the North mention the Indra. 
Grammar; in the Avadana^ataka it is stated that Qariputra learned it 
as a boy.i> 

In the literature of Tibet, which consists almost exclusively of servile 
translations of the Sanskrit canonical books known to the Buddhists of 
N. India in the seventh and following centuries and of compilations from 
that source, the Indra Grammar is mentioned more than once. Bu-ston 
states that the first grammar was composed by Sarvajnana (i. e. Qiva), but 
this never came to Jambudvipa. Then Indra compiled the Indravyakara- 
na which Brihaspati studied. This was current in Jambudvipa, but was 
surpassed by Panini's work^J. 

Taranatha (a Tibetan Lama) compiled in 1608 A. D. a very remark- 
able history of Buddhism in India, in which he, more than once, alludes 
to the Indra Grammar, and though the information he gives is clearly 
secondary, it substantially agrees with what the Sanskrit authors tell us. 
In his account of Panini (whom he makes out to have lived under Nanda 
or in the fourth century B. C), he states that though it is said in Tibet 
that the Indravyakarana is earlier, this must be held of the region of the 
gods, and not of Aryade^a. He adds that Pandits say that the Candra- 
vyakarana agrees with Panini's, and the Ealapa with the Indra Grammar ^^. 

Again in another place, Taranatha, after relating a legend about the 
snake-king Qesha's explanation of Panini's work (a legend I have often 
heard in S. India), goes on to relate that a Brahman named Saptavarman*) 
asked Shanmukha (or Karttikeya) to reveal to him the Indra Grammar, 
on which the god began: "Siddho varnasamamnayaA," and Saptavarman 

l)Barnouf <* Introduction" i.,p. 456 *h seize ans il ayait la la grammaire d' Indra etyain- 

cu tons oeux qni disputaient ayec lui." cfr. Lassen^s^I. A— K. ii , (2nd ed.) p. 477. On the 

period of this rather late (secondary or Mahayana) work see Wassiljew's ''Der Buddhismus*' 
p. S32. 

2) WasBi^ew in Sohiefner'a translation of Taranatha*s Tibetan History of Indian Bud- 
dhism, p. 294. 

S) Taranatha*B History of Indian Buddhism, p. 48 (Tibetan text) and p. 54 (of Schiefiier's 
German translation). 

4) The Sanskrit MSS. appear to haye Saryayarman, but Taranatha expressly states that 
this is wrong, as also l^yarayarman. 
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thereon at once comprehended all the rest. This Sutra is actually the first 
of the Katantra (or Ealapa grammar), and this grammar is certainly of 
the Aindra school. Taranatha makes Saptayarman a contemporary of 
Ealidasa and Nagarjuna'^. In another place a Brahman named Indrar- 
dhruya is said to have had this grammar revealed to him, and that it 
contained 25,000 ^lokas'). 

The miraculous part of all these legends may be fairly put down to 
the theological nature of the civilization prevailing at the times the 
several authors wrote or compiled their books. That Taranatha had 
really historical records at his disposal is shown by Profr. Wassiljew in 
the preface to his Russian translation of Taranatha'). 

When we get to the centuries before our era, with one remarkable 
exception, all mention of the Indra Grammar appears to be wanting. 
In the third section of this paper, I shall show that Panini really quotes 
this grammar (or rather school of grammarians) under the name of the 
prancaA (teachers) ; but the only direct mention of the Indra Grammar in the 
old Sanskrit literature that I can find, is in a quotation by Sayana from 
a Brahmana as yet not identified. This mentions Indra as the original 
grammarian^). 

So much for references which can be shown to be trustworthy, and to 
belong to tolerably certain periods of Indian history. There are other 
allusions but of uncertain date and value; such as: ^^Aindri vag iva" in 
the Bhojacampu (of the 16th century), and ^^Yathartham padam Aindra- 
nam" in Durgacarya*s Niruktavritti. 

The commentary on the Sarasvatavyakarana also mentions Indra as 
the first grammarian'^). 

"Indradayo 'pi yasya 'ntam na yayuA gabdavaridheA | 
prakriyantasya kritsnasya xamo vaktum naraA katham"|| 

1) u. 8. pp. 60 and 75 respectiyely. 

2) u. 8, pp. 58 and 66. Was8iljew*s "Der Bnddhismus,** p. 58, n. 

8) Also translated separately into German by Schiefner. It is neoessary to remark that 
the Tibetan has Taranatha, and not Taranatha as one wonld expect. 

4) It occurs in Sayana*s introduction to his commentary on the Rig-Yeda (yol. 1., p. 85, ed. 
Max Milller) and runs: **Yag yai paracy aTyak|ita Vadat te deva indram abruYann imam 
no yacam yyakury iti | so *brayid yaram yrinai mahyam oai Vai 'sha yayaye oa saha 
grihyata iti tasmad aindrayayaya^ saha pragrihyate | tarn indro madhyato 'yakramya 
yyakarot | tasmad iyam yyakrita yag udyata iti.** | Sayana understands this to refer to gram- 
matical analysis of words, -which is the obyious meaning. 

5) Bombay edition, gloka 2. 
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These references are to the old original Aindra Grammar, but there 
are others which appear to refer to a modern Indra or Jaine-'ndra (as 
he appears to have been called to distinguish him from the god Indra 
the supposed author of the Aindra Grammar), who lived some time before 
the 1 2th century A. D. Vopadeva, it should be remarked, places him the last 
of the eight grammarians he mentions^). 

Thus, the references in Jain books to a grammarian named Indra 
appear to refer to this grammar. For example, the actual grammatical 
text-book of the Jains which passes under the name of Qakatayana, quotes 
the opinion of an Indra; the commentary (by Yaxavarman) explains this 
name by Indra Acarya, and this is the author of the Jainendra Grammar, 
in all probability, as he teaches what is directed by this rule^). 

The age and authenticity of this Qakatayanavyakarana are as yet 
undetermined. Profr. Biihler'^) considers it to be the real work that Panini 
quotes; but the late Profr. Goldstiicker was always in doubt about it*). 
K I may express an opinion, it is (as I hope to show) a comparatively 
modern recast of an old work. Yaxavarman the commentator on the 
Qakatayana Grammar also mentions an Indra in his preface: ^^Indracandra- 
dibhi^ Qabdair yad uktam (^abdalaxanam" ; but the age of this author is 
not known, and this gloka is evidently a copy of Vopadeva's statement. 

To multiply these allusions (as I believe could be done), would be of 
no use; for the decisive passages I have quoted, which are from books 
of widely different times and sects, Brahmanical and Buddhist, and from 
different parts of India, show that there once existed a Sanskrit Grammar 
known as the Indra Grammar, and that it was said to have been superse- 
ded by the work of Panini; also that it was reputed to have been the 
earliest Sanskrit Grammar. Indian legends are historically worthless, 

1) This Jinendra is perhaps quoted by Ujjvaladatta in his Commentary on the Unadi 
Sutras (PaninTya). He must have lived about 1250 A. D. See Aufrecht*s edition, p. xiy. 

2) i. 2, 37 '^Jarayanas Indrasya *ci". C. Jara^abdasya tatsambandhiny anyasamban- 
dhini ya ajadau supi pare Indrasya 'caryasya matena nasade^o bhavati | jarasau jarasaA | 
etc." The Jainendra Grammar (p. 21 of Madras MS. 1461) has jaraya nas. This passage 
has been kindly found for me by my friend Profr. Oppert. That the Qakatayana Grammar 
quotes Aryarajra and Indra (and these only as far as I hare seen) was first pointed out 
by Dr. Bfihler, but without mentioning the place (''Orient und Occident'*, iii. p. 182). Is 
this Jinendra the author of the '^Nyasa" a panjikaon the Eagikayritti which is also cited by 
Vopadeva? (Colebrooke's * Essays" ii., p. 40.) 

8) "Orient und Occident" ii., pp. 691 fl!g. 

4)*'Panini*s Place" p. 153 n. The doubts he expressed hesitatingly here, he stated 
much more fully in conversations with me in 1869 and 1870. 
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but the passages I have quoted show that at several distant parts of 
India, and at remote dates such a book did exist, and that Vopadeva did 
not retail some idle fiction in mentioning an Aindra School of Grammar. 
This fact haying been ascertained, it is now possible to follow up the 
clues which I have found to the determination of the works belonging 
to this school, and to trace their general characteristics. 



II. 

The fact that an Indra Grammar was commonly reported in India and 
elsewhere to have preceded that by Panini, early attracted my attention^), 
and for several years I had diligent search made for this important work 
in all parts of S. India. It is needless to say that I had MSS. des- 
cribed to me with great detail, and more than once; but not even a line 
was ever produced, and after some years waiting, I almost made up my 
mind that the Aindra Grammar was one of the fictions so common in In- 
dia, and gave up the search. I then turned to the grammars of the so- 
called Dravidian languages, which, as they are often of considerable age 
and imitations of Sanskrit works would, I hoped, throw some light on the 
schools of Sanskrit grammar; I soon found that the Tamil and Canarese 
grammars had the same technical terms as the Pratigakhyas, Eatantra, 
and some others; and as it is the oldest Tamil grammar and, therefore, 
the oldest of the kind in S. India, I turned to the Tolkappiyam, as it 
seemed likely to furnish the best information. Like all classical Tamil 
works, this grammar has a preface by a contemporary of the author, in 
this case one Pawambaraw, who certifies (as I found to my surprise) 
that the "ainSira-nirainSa-tolkappiyam", i.e. "Tolkappiyam full of (or ac- 
cording to) the Aindra (system)" was read in Pandiyan's (i.e. the Madura 
king's) assembly, and approved by Asankottasan^^ The author, Tolkap- 
piyan, was a Buddhist or Jain, and is unquestionably one of the oldest 
Tamil authors. The earliest commentator on this grammar, Nassinark- 
kiniyar, was also originally a Buddhist, but became a convert to the ^aiva 
doctrine. It is thus impossible to put the original text much later than 
the eighth century; for by the tenth century the whole Pandiya kingdom 

1)1 first found this faot stated in Profr. Weber^s <*Indische Literatargesohiohte** p. 167 n. 
2) <* Tolkappiyam**, edited by Ma'yaUn'yaiyar, (Madras, gal. g. 1770 4^.) p. 1. My discoyery 
of this clue was announced in the Aectdemy early in 1874. (Vol. V.) 
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had fallen under the orthodox Colas. There is nothing to throw doubt 
on these statements which could have been made for no possible reason 
if untrue. This discovery at once clears up a difficulty in the Indian 
accounts of the Sanskrit Schools of Grammar by bringing the hitherto 
unclassified works (which I have already mentioned) into their place. 
It also enables one to trace out the chief characteristics of this Aindra 
School. To do this, I shall now compare the arrangement and technical 
words of the Tolkappiyam with those of the Katantra, Kaccayana's 
Pali Grammar^), and the Pratigakhyas. I shall first show that the 
general arrangement of all is much the same. This may be termed 
the natural arrangement as opposed to the artificial arrangement of 
Panini, In the latest grammars which re-arrange Panini's matter in 
much the same way^), we see, probably, a reversion to the simpler and 
older system. The first two sections'*) of the Tolkappiyam only are of 
interest here, and owing to the limited scope of the Pratigakhyas*) it is 
only possible to compare some of the technical terms used in them with 
those of the other more extensive grammars. I shall occasionally refer 
to the Nanntil also. This is the most commonly used Tamil grammar, 
and is a professed recast and expansion, in som^ respects, of the Tolkap- 
piyam, but with more Sanskrit terms and close reference to the Ka- 
tantra. The date of its composition is apparently some centuries after 
the Tolkappiyam, and also after the fall of the great Tamil kingdoms in 
the 14th century A. D. 

That the arrangement of the Katantra, Kaccay ana's Pali Grammar, 
and the Tolkappiyam is really the same will be seen by the following 
comparative table: 

1) The close oonneotion between Eacoayana's Pali Grammar and the Katantra was noti- 
ced first by J. d'Alwis and E. Euhn CEaocayanappakaranae Specimen", pp. 19-21). cfr. 
Senarfs edition of the Pali Grammar, p. 2, and Weber's ''Indisohe Streifen" ii., p. 324. I do 
not find that any one noticed the connection between the Katantra and the Pratigakhyas etc. 

2) The Prakriyakaumudi and Siddhantakaumudi. 

S) The whole comprises three sections: the first contains phonetics and sandhi; the second 
forms and syntax ; the third comprises rhetoric and prosody. 

4) Cfr. Goldsttlcker (in the ^Academy'' vol. i., p 270): **The Pratigakhyas, therefore, 
are not grammars; for grammars hare to deal with the etymon of words and with the 
whole range of linguistic facts, but they are grammatical worha^ in the sense in which 
this term is commonly applied to works dealing with grammatical subjects in general, or 
some grammatical topic in particular, for they must teach the phonetic changes which 
p ft d as undergo." See also Prof. Whitney's remarks (Ath. pr. p. 249). 

2 
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Tolkappiyam 

A. Elutta5i'yaraiii 

{Letters) 
§1. Description of Alphabet, §1. 
enumeration of letters, and 
classes of letters. 
2. Peculiar letters. 2. 

8. Pronunciation. 8. 

4. Sandhi. 4. 

5. Do. 6. 

6. Sandhi of case terminations 

in nouns. 

7. Sandhi of final vowels. 

8. ~ Do. consonants. 

9. Do. shortened u. 



Katantra 

Sandhi-prakarana 

Description of Alphabet, 
enumeration of letters, and 
classes of letters. 

Bandhi of vowels. 

Exceptions. 

Sandhi of consonants. 
Do. h etc. 



Kaccayana 

Sandhi-kappa 

§1. Description of Alphabet, 
enumeration of letters, and 
classes of letters. 
2. Bandhi of vowels. 
8. Exceptions. 
4. Sandhi of niggahltamU. 
6. Sandhi of prepositions. 



B. ii. Sdllabiyaram 

( Words) 



Namacatushtaya etc. Namarkappa etc. 



1. General. 


1. Technical terms for oases; 


1. Case terminations and in- 


2. Gases and their meanings. 


terminations; inflection. 


flection of nouns. 


3. Substitution of cases. 


2. Do. 


2. Pronouns etc. 


4. Yocative case. 


8. Pronouns. 


8. Irregular nouns. 


5. Of nouns (pejarssol). 


4. Karaka. 

5. Samasa. 


4. 

6. Substitutes for cases, degrees 


, 


6. Taddhita. 


of comparison. 

6. Karaka. 

7. Samasa. 

8. Taddhita. 


c. 


Akhyataprakarana 


Akhyata-kappa 


6. Verbs (vinaissSl). 


1. Yoices; tenses eto. 


1. Yoices; tenses; person end- 




2. Classes of verbs etc. 


ings. 




8. Reduplication etc. 


2. Classes of verbs. 




4. Samprasarana. 


3. Reduplication; irregular 




5. Gu^a. 


verbs. 




6. Anushanga. 


4. 




7. Idagama. 
8. 






Krit-affixes 


Kita-kappa 


There are no such forma- 


ii- 


1. K^it-afflxes. 
2. 


tions in TamiL 

D. 

7. On particles (idaissol) 

E. 


'5. 
6. Alam, khalu etc. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


8. Peculiar words (urissol) 






9. Construction etc. 







1) "Grammaire Palie" (Minayeff) p.49. **bindu niggahitam"; "Kaccayana" (by Senart), p. 10 
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It is obvious that the arrangement of all these grammars is simple 
and natural. First (A) come phonetics and an elaborate description of 
the alphabet, a feature of the Pratigakhyas also. Next come the four 
parts of speech treated in order (B. C. D. E.) and in a simple manner com- 
pared with the elaborate and intricate plan of Panini. The identity of 
the plans of the Katantra and Eaccayana needs no illustration; the 
Tolkappiyam varies (as regards E.) owing to the impossibility of arrang- 
ing the Tamil elements in exactly the sa^e way as the Sanskrit, Prakrit 
or Pali, and as the urissol words constitute an artificial class. 

The arrangement of the Paniniya Grammar in eight books is as 
follows : 

I. Technical terms; special use of the numbers; ekagesha; rules of 
interpretation of the sutras; use of the Atmanepada and Paras- 
maipada; explanation of technical terms. 

II. Samasa; use of cases; affixes. 
III., IV., V. Affixes which form verbs and nouns. 
VI., VII. Augment and reduplication; accent; inflection. 
VIII. Special rules; rules of euphony^). 

The Grammars which now bear the names of ^akatayana and Jinen- 
dra*), though in fewer chapters, follow the same highly artificial plan 
which is intended to economise space, and reduce the sutras to the 
narrowest possible limits. 

Thus the Aindra Grammars are on a simpler and more natural plan 
which is understood at first sight, while Panini's Grammar is, except to 
the initiated, in hopeless confusion^). 

If the arrangements of the matter in the Aindra and Paniniya Gram- 
mars diflFer widely, still more so do the technical terms. In the former 
these are ordinary words for the most part, though used with a somewhat 
special meaning. In the latter they are nearly all highly artificial ab- 
breviations or letters used with a particular conventional value assigned 

l)For a more detailed account see B51itlingk*s edition of Panini, yoI. ii., pp. xxiy-xxxTi. 

2) Dr. Btihler has already pointed out the existence of these two grammars in "Orient 
und Occident*', vol. ii., p. 182. The Jinendra Grammar is among the Leyden MSB. at Madras, 
and is a Jain MS. Of Qakatayana there are fragments in the same collection, and a complete 
,oopy of the text and Unadisntras (in the' Malayalam character) among the MSS. I presented 
to the India Office Library in 1870. I hare since procured other complete MSB. of the text, 
commentary etc., which I have used here. All these are Jain MSS. from the Ganarese country. 

d)See Golebrooke's remarks, ^^Essays", ii., pp. 5-8. Note especially P. Tiii., 2, 1. 

2* 
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to them; they are not, in short, really words. The agreement between 
the technical terms of the Tolkappiyam on the one hand and Eatantra 
and similar works on the other is close, while they have really little 
in common with those of Panini, though some of their terms are to be 
found in the latter. The Grammars which I thus class together haye 
certain marked differences with one another in respect of a very few 
technical terms. These are important as marking stages of development, 
but I shall reserve discussion of them till 1 come to that subject, and 
meanwhile remark on the coincidences only. 

The first point to be remarked is the fourfold division of words (pada) 
into: naman (noun), akhyata (verb), upasarga (preposition), and nipata 
(particle). This division is found in Yaska'), and the terms occur in 
the Eatantra^), Eaccayana^), and the Prati^akhyas^^ In Tamil the four 
classes of words are called peyarssdl, vinaissol, idaissdl, and urissol^^; 
literally: name-word, act-word, middle-word, peculiar-word. The first is 
a literal translation of the Sanskrit nama(-pada), the second is for kriya; 
akhyata being, apparently, untranslatable in Tamil. The two last differ 
from the Aindra terms, but for the reason that the Tamil language 
has nothing corresponding to the prepositions and particles of Sanskrit. 
Idaiss51 means middle-word, and is the name of affixes and the letters in- 
serted between the root and suffix to express the tense; urissdl 'peculiar- 



1) ed. Roth. p. 31 (Nir. i., 1). Profr. Weber (<^Iii. Stadien** It., p. 76) has already remarked 
the general identity of the technical terms need by Yaska and the Katyayaniya Pratigakhya 
(of the White Yajur Veda). 

2) Namaoatushtaya and akhyataprakarana are the names of the sections on nouns and 
verbs. Nama also occurs in ii., 5, 1 etc. The last chapter is on particles. Nipata occurs in 
i., 8, 1. 

8) Kama, iy., 1. Akhyatakappa is the title ht the sixth section of the work. Upasarga— 1., 
5, 10) and in the same place Nipata also. 

4) 1. Rig-V« Pr. xlL, 6-8. Namakhyatam upasargo nipata^ oatyary ahuA padajatani 
^abdaA etc. I quote this from Regnier*s edition, as unfortunately, I haye not got Profr. Max 
Miiller*s at hand. It must be remarked that the chapter in which this text occurs seems to 
be an addition to the original text. 

2. Taitt. PratiQ (ed. Whitney) i., 15; yi., 4; x., 9; xiy., 8 (upasarga). But few technical 
terms of general grammar occur in this work. See Profr. Whitney's remarks on p. 432. 

8. Atharya PratiQ (ed. Whitney) i., 1. ^'oaturnam padajatanam namakhyatopasarga- 
nipatanam sandhyapadyau gunau pratijnam*\ 

4. Katyayaniya Prati^akhya of the White Yajur Yeda (ed. Weber, in '^In. Stndien" iy.) 
a yiii., 52. <*Tac(padam) caturdha namakhyatopasarganipataA" etc. This is, however, from 
ft chapter which is probably not part of the original work. Nipata occurs in ii., 16. 

5) For these terms see chapters 5-8 of Tolk. ii. which treat of the four kinds of words in 
the order given above, ofr. Nannul (Peyariyal) i., 18. 
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word' is the name of adjectives and adverbs. In Tamil there are no pre- 
positions or prefixes. Pada*) occurs in all these works as the term for 
a word. 

Now in Panini the parts of speech are treated in a more complicated 
way, and only upsarga and nipata are there found, though not with quite 
the same significations as in the Aindra Grammar^). 

For nama we find sup and subanta, and for akhyata we find tin^); 
both artificial technical terms, and belonging to a far more advanced 
stage of analysis. It is sufficient to point out here that for the old simple 
terms, we find in Panini an elaborate classification of nouns and verbs to 
suit the grammatical forms and irregularities; the analysis is no longer 
philosophical, but according to the forms. 

The Tamil Grammar supplies another division of words which we do 
not find in the Sanskrit and Pali Grammars, viz: into pa'yupa5am and 
payapadam; literally: divisible and indivisible words. These words are 
nothing more than partial translations of the terms ingyapada and anin- 
gyapada which occur in all the Pratigakhyas. The commentary of TJvata 
on the Eigvedapratigakhya (i., q1. 25) explains the word ingya: "ingya- 
iQabdena savagraham padam ucyate". Avagraha is a pause which divides 
the component parts of a compound*). 

As regards the terms relating to phonetics, the identity is nearly 
complete. In the Tolkappiyam a vowel is called uyir^), that is, 'breath' 

1) Eat. ii., 5, 5; Kaco. iv., 8; $ik. pr. ii., 12; Taitt. pr. i;, 54; Atharra pr. iii., 95; Katyaya- 
niya pr. i., 98. Pratijnasutra, 9. In the Tolkappiyam, moli (=word), bein^ a translation of 
pada, is alone used, it appears. In the Kannul, pa5a is preferred (ii., 1, 1); sol with the sense 
of word is also used. 

2) Goldstficker ("Panini's Place" pp. 224-5) has well shown the development in Panini's 
view of nipatas. He says: '^Panini teaches that the first and general category to which pre- 
positions belong, is that of nipatas or particles: he then continues, that they are upsargas 
when they are joined to '^verbal action" (i.e. to a yerb); gat is, if the yerbal root to which 
they are attached become deyeloped into a noun ; and that they are karmaprayaoaniyas 
if they are detached and goyern a noun. Of such a distinction there is no trace in the 
Kirukta". On p. 222 GoldstSoker shows that Panini used the term upsarga' without definition, 
and that, consequently, it was already in use. Yaska, howeyer, defines it. 

3) Or in the usual -practice tinanta. The Chinese form of this word has been strangely 
misunderstood by St. Julien (''Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang", pp. 166 and 167), who 
puts tryanta (!) for the ti-yen-to of the Chinese text. 

4)Itegnier says: <^mobile, separable; c*est h, dire, diyis^ en deux parties dans le pada." 
Payu (in Tamil) is to divide or 8ej)arate; pa-ya is the negative form. These terms appear 
first in the Nannul. The Aniiigyalaxaua has: aningyam iti bhagapadam na ty asamasapadam, 

5)l?olk. !., 1, 8. 
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or *life'. In the Eatantra^>, in the Prati^akhyas') and Eaccayana^), 
svara or sara (in Pali) is used for 'yowel'. This word is obviously the 
original of ^uyir'; svara means sound and breath also. A consonant in 
the Tolkappiyam^) is ^mey', ^feeling' (the sense) or ^body'; that is an 
evident translation of the Sanskrit spar^a which is a name of the con- 
sonants k to m^^ The Eatantra and Eaccayana use only the general term 
for all the consonants^) — yyafijana — ^which appears in the Prati^akhyas 
with the same sense*^). European students of the Tamil grammar with- 
out exception appear to have been ignorant that it is a mere adaptation 
from the Sanskrit, and have invented a pretty little allegory about con- 
sonants being the body and vowels the life, which thus falls to the ground: 
for the terms used, in reality, refer to the physiological nature of the 
sounds, and are scientific not fanciful. Vowels are *short' (kujil=hrasva) 
and^ong' (nedil=dlrgha)^). The Tamil -Grammar divides the consonants 
into vali 'strong', meli 'soft', and idai or 'medial'*). The first (k, s, t, 
t, p) and second (n, n, n, n, m) do not correspond to the aghosha and 
ghoshavat classes of the Sanskrit and Pali Grammars; the difference in 
name is owing to the peculiar phonetic system of Tamil which differs 
altogether from the Sanskrit. The idai (or medial) letters (y, r, 1, v, 
1 and I) correspond with the Sanskrit anta^sthaA^^) and the Tamil name 
is an exact translation of the Sanskrit. Letters are said in the Tamil 
to belong to an inam or class (=varga)^^). The Sanskrit works have a term 
for the sibilants (ushmanaA) which is common to them^*), but the Tamil 
and Pali phonetic systems want corresponding classes. The term for the 

1) Eat. i., 1, 2, and 7 etc. 

2) Rik. pp. i., 1. Taitt. pp. i., 5. Athapya pp. i., 4. Katyayanlya pp. L, 89, etc. Pa^inlyagiza, 5I. 4. 
8) Kaooayana, i., 1, 3. 

4) Tolk. i., 1, 9. 

6) Rik. pp. i. 2. Uvatagays: "teehawi yyanjananam adya yapgaA spapgasanjna yeditavyaA | 
spashtakapanaA spap^aA kadayo mantaA." (Tanjope MS. 2,4i7.) 

Taitt. pp. i., 7 etc. Athapya pp. i., 6. Eaty. pp. i., 49. Paniniyagixa, q1. 4. Ma^dfika^ixa 
(qaoted by Ppofp. Webep) 5, 8. and in similap wopks. 
e) Eat. L, 1, 9. Eaco. L, 1, 6. 

7) Rik. pp. i., 1. Taitt. pp. i., 6. Athapya pp. i., 48. Eat. pp. i., 88. 

8) Tolk. i., 1, 8-4. 

9) Do. i., 1, 19-21. 

10) Eat. i., 1. 14. Rik. pp. i., 2; Athapya pp. i., 80; Eaty. pp. iii., 129; Ppatijnagntpa 9, 17. 
PaniniyaQixa 7. 

11) Tolk. ii., 1, 18; Eat. i., 1, 10, etc.; Eaco. i., 1, 7; Rik. pp. i., 2; Taitt. pp. i., 10 etc. 

12) Athapya pp. ii., 88. Eatyayaniya pp. i., 64 etc. PaniniyagTxa, qh 15. Pra;tijnasntpa 9. 
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union of one letter with another is in all the Sanskrit works and in Eac- 
cayana also, sandhi; the same is preserved in the Tamil san5i. 

As regards the names of letters the Tolkappiyam affixes -ayaram*) to 
consonants, -^aram*) to short vowels an J -yaram^) to long. This is obvi- 
ously an extended application of the use of -kara which occurs in all the 
Sanskrit treatises including Panini's^^ 

There are also some terms relative to phonetics, which are common 
to the Katantra and to some of the Pratigakhyas, though they are absent 
from Eaccayana's Grammar and the Tolkappiyam; for Pali and Tamil 
present nothing to which they can be applied. Such is namin as a name 
of the vowels, except a, a^^; common to all (except Eaccayana) is sandhy- 
axara®)=: combined letter or diphthong, but such a term would be super- 
fluous in Pali and Tamil Grammars. Again samana as a name of the 
vowels a to Ip is common to the same'^^ 

Compared with this system, that of Panini is at once seen to be totally 
different. In it there is no occasion for a classification of letters as de- 
scribed, for that is effected in a different way by the aid of the §iva-sutras. 
The use of varga to name a class of letters (e.g. ka-varga=k, kh, etc.) 
is replaced in Panini's system by the single letter u suffixed; thus ku 
has the same meaning as kavarga. Thus, of the above words mentioned 
as occurring in the Aindra treatises, only two (hrasva and dirgha^J) occur 
in Panini, and then as no part of his system, but merely explanatory. 

Distinction is made as to the place in the vocal organs by which the 
letters are pronounced, and which is called idam^) (place) the literal 
translation of sthana wliich occurs in the Pratigakhyas'^^J. In the Nannul 
idam and tanam (i.e. sthana) are indiscriminately used^*). Idam is 
fourfold — uram (breast), kandam (throat), ussi (head), and mukku (nose) 



1) Tolk. i., 1, 1. 

2) Bo. i., 1, 2. 
8) Do. i , 1, 8. 

4) See Ooldstacker's <*Panini*s Place'* pp. 85-42. We find in the Kaonul a further deye- 
lopment of this terminology, Tiz: -kan as the name of the foreign ai and an (Nannul ii., 48). 
That this is an innovation appears olearly from Tolk. i., 1, 8. 

5) Kat. i., 1, 7. Rik. pr. i., 17, etc. and Atharya pr. ii., 29. 

6) Kat., i., 1, 8. Rik. pr. i., 1. Atharya pr. i., 40. Katyayanijra pr. i., 45. 

7) Kit. i., 1, 8. Rik. pr. i., 1. Taitt. pr. i , 2. Atharya pr. iii., 42. 

8) Panini L, 2, 27. 

9) Tolk. i., 3, 1. 

10)JKik. pr. i., 10 and 11. Taitt. pr. ii., 81. Atharya pr. i., 41. Katyayaniya pr. i., 43. 
ll)Kannul ii., 17 and 20. 
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which obviously correspond with the Sanskrit — nras, kantha, murddhan 
and nasa^). The enumeration of these sthanas differs much in the Sans- 
krit phonetic treatises. With regard to the pronunciation of letters, 
muyarsi^) (exertion) is also distinguished; this is an exact translation of 
prayatna^). For sthana Panini has asya, prayatna he retains^). 

The length of utterance of a letter is marked by one or more matti- 
rai^>, which is the Tamil form of the Sanskrit matra'>. This term does 
not occur in Panini. 

Coming to the technical words relating to inflection, it is again evi- 
dent that the Tamil terms are nothing but translations of the Sanskrit. 
The term for case in the Tolkappiyam is vefrumai^'distinguishing'^); this 
is the obvious translation of the Sanskrit vibhakti, which is common to 
all the works I have grouped together^^ The cases in Tamil are first, 
second etc.^>, answering to the Sanskrit prathama, dvitiya etc.^^), and the 
number and use of the cases is made to agree with that of the Sanskrit 
Granmiar, though very unnecessarily. Thus seven cases and the voca- 
tive, or eight^*) are reckoned. In the Katantra etc., the vocative is called 
amantrita or amantrana^^); in Tamil it is called vili^'^ or ^calUng' the exact 
translation of the former. 

1) The ITarada^ixa (i., 7) knowB only three (uraA kantha^ gira^ oai'Ta sthanani tri^i van 
maye); the Katy. pr. mentions three (i., 10); the Paniniya^Txa (13) has eight, like the MandfL- 
kiflxa. 

2)Cfr. Ifannnlii., 17. 

d)Rik. pr. xiv., 10. Taitt. pr. XTii., 6. Pa^niya^ixa, ql. 12. 

4) Pacini, i.^ 1, 9. 

5)Tolk. !., 1, 7. ofr. Nannul, ii., 44-5. The PaniniyaQixa (y. 49) and Rik. pr. (xiii., 18) 
explains the length of sounds of one, two or three matras by the cries of certain animals. 
Here in the Tamil books it is measured by the "winking of the eye'* or '^snapping the fingers**. 

6)Rikpr. i., 6. Atharya pr. L, 38; Katy. pr. i., 64; Pa^iniyacixa, $1. 16. 

7)ii., 2, 1. Besohi (<*Clayis** §p. 18) says: '^Casus appellant yerrumai, quasi differentia 
nominis**. So the Commentator Durgasimha says (on Eat. ii., 1, 1, 2): <^arthasya yibhaiija- 
nad yibhaktaya iti**. 

8) Eat. ii., 1, 1; Eacc. ii., 1, 8; Atharta. pr. ii., 51; Eaty. pr. y, 13. 

9)Tolk. ii, 2, 10 ffg. 

10)1. prathama— Eat. ii.,2, 17. Eacc. iii., 14.— 2.dyitiya— Eat. ii., 1, 44; Eaco. iii., 27.— 

3. tritlya— Eat. ii., 1, 7; Eacc. iii., 16.— 4.caturthi— Eat. ii., 3, 1; Eacc. iii, 23— 5*pancami— 
Eat. ii., 4, 20; Eacc. ii., 5, 2. — G.shashthi— Eat. ii., 3, 1; Eacc. iii., 31.- 7.saptaml— Eat. ii., 

4, 2 ; Eacc. ii., 5, 3. It is not worth while collecting the few references in the Prati^akhyas etc. 

ll)ToIk. ii., 2, 2. 

12) Eat. ii, 1, 5; ^k. pr. i», 18; Atharya, pr. i, 81; Eaty. pr. ii., 17, Eacc. ii., 1, 5, has alapana. 

13)Tolk. ii., 2, 2. 
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Some of these terms occur in Paniui, but they form no real part 
of the system he uses; by it the names of cases are the case-terminations 
with indicative letters attached. For the name of the vocative, besides 
amantrita we find in Pacini the term sambuddhi, which is equivalent to 
it, and which also occurs in the Eatantra. 

The technical terms with regard to verbs also show much the same 
likeness in the Tamil Grammar on the one hand, and the Eatantra and 
the like on the other. 

A verb (as already said) is called in Tamil vinai which corresponds 
to kriya. For the agreement to be complete some representative of 
akhyata should be used, but kriya actually occurs in an explanatory 
sense*), and is, therefore, probably the older term. The Tamil verb 
differs essentially from the Sanskrit, and has only three tenses ^^ with an 
imperative. The first are called niyal-p61u6u (now passing time), iran5a^ 
p61u5u (past time) and e6ir-polu6u (before time) 3). The imperative is 
called eval or command^). These are obviously translations of varta^ 
manakala, paroxakala (or bhtitakala) and bhavishyatkala^); the Tamil 
name for the imperative is from the Sanskrit anumati^). Verbs are called 
in Tamil either tanvinai (self-verb)^) or piravinai (outward-verb), these 
terms are evidently translations of the Sanskrit atmanepada and para^ 
smaipada, but the distinction they mark in Tamil might be better ex- 
pressed, as these two classes of verbs correspond rather to intransitives 
and transitives. 

Some of these terms also occur in Panini, but, as in the case of 
those relating to nouns they are mentioned incidentally, and form no 
part of his system, which has entirely artificial words as names for 
tenses, composed of 1, a vowel, and t or n. That Panini explains these 
symbols by the simple Aindra terms shows that these last were commonly 
understood, and are, therefore, the older terms^). 

The Tamil language is so entirely different from the Sanskrit that 
it is useless to look much further for technical grammatical terms be- 

- - ■ - - _ . ■ , ■■ . ■ . I I ■ ■ ■ ■■ r - ■ I r I 

1) Eat. iii., 1, 9. Rik. pr. zii., 8. 

2) Tolk. ii., 6, 2. 

8) Tolk. ii., 6, 3 and 44. Eala is actually used for Hense* in the Tolkappiyam. 
4) Hot in the Tolkappiyam apparently; it occurs in the Nannul. 

5)Kat. iii., 1, 11; 18: 15. Kacc. vi., 1, 8; 12; 17. For paroxa see Ath. pr. iv., 84. cfr. 
Hahabhashya, f. 7 b. '^traya^ kalaA bhuta-bharishyad yartamanaA". 

6) Eat. iii., 1, 18. • 

7) Tolk. ii., 6, 6. 

8)e. g. P. iii., 2, 128: vartamane lat; iii., 8, 8. bhaTishyatl gamyadaya^. 

8 
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longing to the Aindra school. For example, the arrangement of the per- 
sons in the tenses includes masculine and feminine terminations (for 
human beings) and also neuter endings of the third person; this 
necessarily renders impossible an adherence to the Sanskrit model' >. 
A few more terms may, however, be mentioned: 1. <;ariyai^) which is the 
name of letters inserted between a word and an affix; it is from V^gar 
'to resort to' or 'to come on,' and is thus the exact equivalent of the 
Sanskrit agama'). 2. The term used in the Tolkappiyam for the loss or 
elision of a letter is k6du5al^) from V^ k^u 'to be destroyed or lost' ; this 
is exactly the equivalent of lopa^>. 3. In the same treatise we find ma- 
yakkam^) used as the name of a group of consonants occurring together; 
this word is from v^mayakku 'to confuse or attract' and it corresponds 
to the samyoga^) of the corresponding Sanskrit treatises. Again we find 
iru^) which answers to anta as generally used in the Sanskrit -treatises. 
The above comparison of the technical terms of the Tolkappiyam 
on the one hand, and the Eatantra etc. on the other, will, I think, 
establish the general identity of system of all these grammars, as I have 
already stated^). The comparison (to a limited extent) with the terms 
used by Panini prove that these last are far more artificial and precise 
and, therefore, more recent than the former. The relation of the two is 
just the same as that between the mediaeval notation of algebraic pro- 
blems and the modern system. Where, for example. Cardan wrote 'cosa' 
and 'census' we now put x and x^ ^^K So where the Aindra Grammars have 
an ordinary word used in a technical sense, Panini mostly has a mere 
symbol i*\ If the series of technical terms that I have just discussed be 

1) The name of the personal terminations of yerbs is yibhakti (Kacc. yi., 1). The Ka- 
tantra does not use this word in a sutra, bnt the commentators assume it. The Tolkappiyam, 
on the other hand, prohibits yerrnmai (yibhakti) to yerbs (ii., 6, 1), and restricts this term 
solely to nouns, no doubt, because the personal terminations to the yerbs are at once recog- 
nized as pronouns. 

2) Tolk. L, 6, 1. 

8)Kat. ii., i, 6; Kacc. i., 4, 6; Rik. pr. ii., 11; Taitt. pr. i, 28; Atharya pr. iii., 78; 
Katy. pr. i., 187. 

4) Tolk. i., 4, 18 and 20; 5, 15 and 18 etc. 

5)Rik. pr. iy., 7; Taitt. pr.. 1., 66; Atharya pr. i., 67; Kat. i., 2, 1; Kacc. !., 2, 1. 

6) Tolk. i., 2, 14. 

7)Rik. pr. (i , 7). Taitt. pr. xxi., 4. Atharya pr. i., 51. 

8) Tolk. i., 2, 6 and 38 etc. 

9) Aboye pp. 11-12. 

10) Morley'a ** Jerome Cardan" i., p. 222. 

11) There are a few anubandhas in the Katantra etc., but these must be considered fur- 
ther on. 
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considered, it will clearly be seen that the terms used in the Tolkappi- 
yam, Eatantra, and Eaccayana all hang together as parts of one system, 
and that the resemblance holds good throughout. Thus the similarity in 
the technical terms regarding phonetics is not varied when we come to 
inflection, and several terms which can find no place in the Tamil gram- 
mar occur in the others^); for these reasons it is safe to presume that 
the Pratigakhyas all belong to the same school, though they do not go 
beyond phonetics, and so far their evidence is defective. 

I shall now collect the conventional (technical) terms discussed above, 
giving, firstly, the term used in the Tolkappiyam in its original Sanskrit 
form, if possible^^ and marked *. Variations are included in ( ) 

following, the source being indicated. Those words which also occur in 
Panini^) are marked by thick type, and additional words not in the Tol- 
kappiyam but which occur in all or most of the Grammars that I now 
have classed together, are in spaced type. 

aghoshavat 
* aningya (in Pratigakhyas) 



annnasika 

* anumati 

anushanga (not in the Prati- 
(jakhyas) 

annsvara 

* anta 

* anta^stha 



* agama 

* atmanepada 

* amantrita or amantrana 

* ingya (in Pratigakhyas) 

** idaissol (nipata in all the 
others) 

npadha 

upadhmaniya 



apasarga 

** urissol (upasarga, in all the 
others) 

ushman 

ekavaoana 

* -kara 

* kala 

* kriya (akhyata, in all the 

others) 

gn^a 

ghoshavat 

jihvamtxliya 

* dirgha 

* dvitiya etc*) 

dhatu (used by Yaska and, be- 
fore him, by Qakatayana) 

dvivacana 

* naman 



1) e. g, upadhii Kat. i., 4, 7; Kaoo. Lniga (=Paniiii*8 pratipadika); Kit. ii., 1, 1; Kaoo. 
ii.) 1, 2. Pravada is the term in the Bik. pr. (ii., 39). Prof. Max Huller noticed (in his 
A. S. Literature) that Panini was the first to distinguish the genders for which he uses this 
word. Anushanga, Kat. ii., 1, 12. Rik. pr. ii., 18; Atharva pr. i., 92. Katy. pr. i., 35. 

2) The two that oannot be re-translated are marked * * 

3) t. e, in the sutras of Panini only, I do not include the varttikas etc. 

4) I omit tritiya and the other names of cases up to saptami. 

3* 
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namin (bhavin in the Eaty. pr.) 
nipata 

* pada 
paraiUpa 

* parasmaipada 
paroxakala (or bhutakala) 
prakriti (cfr. Eat.) 
pratyaya 

* piathama 
pradhana 

* prayatna 
bahayaoana 

* bhayiflliyatkala 

* bhutakala 

* matra 

linga (not in Panini with the 
same sense ;= pravada in 
Pratijakhyas) 

* lopa 



varna (in Panini, i., I9 9 ii^ sa- 
yarna only) 
'*' yartamanakila 
yikfiti 

* yibhakti 
yisarjaniya or yisarga 
yfiddhi 

yyanjana 

* samyoga 

* sandhi 
sandhyaxara 
samd,na (t. e. yarna) 
samasa 

Bayan^a 

* sthana 

* spar^a 

* syara (originally = vowel or 

accent. Panini has it in the 
last sense only) 

* hrasya 



* yarga 

In the above list I have purposely excluded varna and axara as these 
terms, though common to the Sanskrit treatises, are not represented in 
the Tamil which has Sluttu in their place, a word that can be best translat- 
ed by likhita. As I have shown elsewhere*), there are strong reasons 
for believing that the Tamil people had an independent system of writ- 
ing in use before their language was analysed by grammarians from 
the North. The terms relating to samasa are older than Panini, but do 
not occur in the Tamil Grammar. 

Thus, as far as these terms go, it is clear that if we find almost any 
one of them in any treatise, we are certain to find the rest in due course; 
but this is not the case if we take Panini's grammar. I have already given 
several instances which show the great development in the system of 
technical terms as used by the last, compared with the former; I shall 
now show that Panini's use of the Aindra terms proves that they belong 
to an older system, and that they probably belong to the system of the 
grammarians whom he occasionally quotes as "PrancaA". 



1) <*Element8 of 8. Indian Palaaography", p. 48. 
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The late Profr. Goldstilcker (who first, perhaps, in Europe, mastered 
the intrijcate system of Panini's grammar) pointed out that the rules 
contained in the sutras i., 2, 53 — 57 explain the innovations made by 
Panini as regards the technical terms used by his predecessors in the 
science. Croldsttlcker's conclusions are*): 

I. "That his (t. e. Panini's) grammar does not treat of those sanjnas 
or conventional names which are known and settled otherwise. 

II. "That this term sanjna must be understood in our («. e. Panini*s) 
rule to concern only such conventional names as have an etymology. 

III. "That it applies also to grammatical terms which admit of an 
etymology, but not to those which are merely grammatical symbols. 

rV. "That such terms as ti, ghu and bha were known and settled 
before Panini's grammar, but that, nevertheless, they are defined by 
Panini, because they are not etymological terms" 2). Panini himself 
(i., 2, 56) gives examples, viz. pradhana and pratyaya which are, there- 
fore, older than his system. 

Now if one examines Panini's sutraS narrowly, it becomes evident that 
there are certain terms which he always uses without a definition and 
which belong to the Aindra school, whereas he gives definitions of certain 
others which belong to the same school, but which he uses in a modified 
sense and not as they were originally used. 

Firstly, as regards Aindra terms which Panini uses without a defini- 
tion. These are prathama, dvitiya, tritiya, caturthi, pancami, shashthi 
and saptami as names of cases^). Why Panini uses these terms is evident; 
had he restricted himself to his own symbols, his meaning would not 
have appeared at all*) in these particular sutras, and thus he was com- 
pelled to use the older terms or sacrifice his principle of the utmost pos- 
sible conciseness of expression. The Commentary to the original Cal- 
cutta edition, and which is a compilation from earlier similar works, states 
in more than one place that these names of cases are technical terms of 
the 'pranca^' grammarians. Thus, on P. ii., 3, 13, in which caturthi oc- 

" I ■ I ■■ I I ^ 111 * ■ ■ ■^ ■■■- ■ ■■ > ■■■■ — ■ ■■■■■■ -P ^^ - ■■ ■ ■ , ■ ■■■■■■■■ .1 ■ I ■» . ■■ ■ I ^. ■ ■ I ■ ■— ■ I ■! ■ »■■■! 11 ■ ■■ ■—— — ^— ^^^ 

1) "Paninrs Place" (sep. imp.) p. 166. 

2) I BhaU disouBB this Tiew in due oourBO, further on, when I shaU attempt to determine 
Panini*B innovationB. 

8) See the Index at the end of the second volume of Bohtlingk*B edition of Panini for the 
places where these terms occur. 

4) For these sutras refer to the meaning of some expressions, and not to the grammatical 
form. 
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curs, this term is explained by: ^^caturthl 'ti sanjn& pracam". Again 
on sutra ii., 3, 46, in which prathama occurs, the same explanation is 
given. It is unlikely that this statement is without authority, but what 
that authority is, I have as yet failed to discover, though I have examined 
the Eagika^vritti and other most likely sources, for this statement. It has^ 
been accepted by Bohtlin^ and Goldstlicker, however, but without indi- 
cation of the authority on which it rests^) ; yet considering the nature of 
the grammatical teaching given in India, and its absolute reliance on, and 
servile imitation of the authorities, such a statement can hardly have 
been made without reason, and, therefore, must not be wholly rejected. 
The other Aindra terms used by Panini without a definition are: anu- 
svara; anta; ekavacana, dvivacana and bahuvacana (of nouns); upasarga; 
nipata; dhatu; pratyaya; pradhana; prayatna; bhavishyat (-kala); varta- 
mana (-kala). Besides these one must add nearly all the terms relating 
to samasa, but I shall not discuss them as they naturally cannot be found 
in Tamil. Thus it is certain that Panini found these conventional terms 
already in use, and generally understood. 

The Aindra terms of which Panini apparently gives definitions are as 
follows: anunasika; atmanepada; amantrita; upadha; guna; dirgha; 
pada; parasmaipada; vibhakti; vriddhi; samyoga; savarna; hrasva. But 
it by no means necessarily follows that Panini invented or first used 
these terms, for, (as I shall now proceed to show), he has in many cases 
improved and made more exact the use of an old term and in other cases 
his system required a new definition. 

Anunasika. Panini defines this term in i., 1^ 8 — "mukhanasikavacano 
'nunasika^." In the Prati^akhyas anunasika is the name of the nasals n, 
n, n, etc. and certain other letters in certain positions; here, in Panini, 
we find a physiological -explanation which supersedes the enumeration of 
particular cases in the earlier books. 

l)See Bohtlingk*8 edition (ii., p. 487, b. t. dvitiya): *'Die Endungen des 2ten Casus bei den 
ostlichen Grammatikern" efr. also the passage on p. xii. of the same Yolume: "Eskommen 
namlioh in seinem Werke fdr mehrere grammatisohe Elemente doppelte Eunstausdruoke Yor, yon 
denen der eine ihm selbst eigen ist, der andere dagegen, naoh dem Zeugnisse seiner Commen- 
tatoren, von den ostliohen Grammatikern entlehnt ist." Goldstficker (<*Paninrs Place" p.l67 
of the sep. imp.) says: ''And the commentators apprise us that these -^ords (t. e. prathama, etc.) 
were technical names used by the eastern grammarians which are referred to by Panini in 
some of his rules". The sources from which the Commentary in the Calcutta edition was taken 
are mentioned on the title-page. Prof. Weber has identified the Katyayaniya Pratigakhya with 
the Pracya School, and GoldsttLcker (u. «. p. 217) classes the Phit sutras with the same. The 
last has only partially the Aindra terms. (See also Elelhom*s edition p. 11.) 
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Atmanepada etc Panini (i., 4, 99) says: <4aA parasmaipadam"; in 
the next sutra he defines atmanepada — ^^tananav atmanepadam". In the 
Eatantra and Eaccayana, these words are the name of certain termina- 
tions^); here symbols unknown to the earlier works are used, and new 
definitions are, therefore, necessary. 

.■■■ 

Amantrita or amantrana. Panini (ii., 3, 48) says: ^'sa 'mantritam." 
This is no real definition, but is merely explanatory. 

Upadha. Panini (i., 1, 65) says: "alo 'ntyat purva upadha." This 
definition differs but very little from that in the older system^), but this 
slight change makes very plain the difference between Panini's system 
and that followed by his predecessors; it is the first word alaA. The 
reason for this addition is given in the Mahabhashya^) viz. to avoid mak- 
ing it apply to the indicatory suffixes. In the older treatises this precaution 
was unnecessary, for they did not use such symbols at all, if we may infer 
decisively from the Pratigakhyas and Tolkappiyam, and there are very few 
such in the Eatantra and in Eaccayana's Grammar^). 

Guna. In the old treatises guna occurs, but a new definition was 
necessary in Panini's Grammar, as he uses the Qiva-sutras; he defines it 
accordingly by a pratyahara. 

Dirgha and hrasva. The old definition was by matras; Panini (i., 2, 
27) gives a new conventional value: "ti 3 kalo 'j jhrasvadirghaplutaA". 

Pada. This is again defined by Panini (i., 4, 14): "suptinantam pa- 
dam"; but the definition is obviously necessary as sup and tin are un- 
known to the earlier works. The definition in the Eatantra*^) is: "purva- 
parayor arthopalabdhau padam". 

Lopa. Panini (i., 1, 69) says: "adarganam lopaA". This is really a 
new definition, or rather the first; for, elsewhere, the word is simply used 
in its ordinary sense without explanation. It evidently refers to written 
symbols, and Panini was probably the first grammarian who wrote his 
treatise. He also uses some new terms — lu and luk, lup, glu. 

l)Kat. iii., 1, 1-2. Kaoo. p. 221. 

2)Kat. (ii, 1, 11) — "antyat purva upadha". Atharva pr. i., 92; Katy. pr. i., 85. 

8)MahabIi. (Ed. Benares, i., fol. 160,5.)? ''Kim idam algrahanam antyaviQeshanamP evam 

bhayitum arhati [ upadhasanjaayam algrahanam autyanirdegaQ ce HsaiigliatapratishedhaA | " 
etc. 

4) It is to be noticed that this definition (in the form "varnad antyat purva upadha") 
occurs in the Atharva pr. (i., 92) and in the Eatyayaniya pr. (i., 85). Profr. Whitney remarks 
that in the Rikpr. upadha has a more general signification (p^ 59 of his edition of the Athar- 
va pr.). The Taitt. pr. (as Profr. Whitney points out) has not this term. 

5) Eat. i., 1, 20. The C. explains "purvaparayoA" by "prakritivibhaktayoA." 
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Yibhakti. Panini (i., 4, 104) defines this term: ^'yibhaktig ca''. This 
Butra is intended to declare that sup and tin are called yibhakti. In the 
older books the mere list of terminations was given, here the introduction 
of the symbols sup and tin renders explanation necessary. 

Vriddhi. The reason for this fresh definition is the same as in the 
case of guna. 

Samyoga. Here again the use of the Qiya-sutras renders a new de- 
finition necessary (i., 1, 7) — "halo 'nantaraA sawyogaA". The old defini- 
tion (Rik. pr. i., 7) is: '^samyogo vyanjanasannipataA which would not suit 
the new term for consonants. 

Savarna. This is not defined in the older books, but Panini sums up 
all their researches on the nature of alphabetic sounds by — "tulyasyapra- 
yatnam savarnam" (i., 1, 9) — a definition which completely supersedes 
the old lists of analogous letters. 

Thus of the Aindra terms used by Panini, he uses the greater number 
without definition, and they are, therefore, to be considered as in use 
before his time, and this result follows from his own rule<>. A somewhat 
smaller number of Aindra terms he does define, but it is plain that he 
does not use these terms in their old sense, or else that a new and more 
precise definition is necessary in consequence of the system of technical 
symbols used by him, and by which the old idea is expressed in a new 
way. These last instances thus do not fall under his rule, and it does 
not, in consequence, follow that he invented these terms. 

In making this comparison, I have, as already said, noticed only the 
sutras of Panini; it is little likely that these can have been tampered 
with or improved to any serious extent, but the case is different with the 
subordinate literature such as the Ganapatha etc. The varttikas and 
Patanjali's commentary, as we have them, contain a large number of 
Aindra terms (e.g, svara and vyanjana) which do not occur in Panini, 
and considering the nature of these texts and their object, viz., to re- 
spectively correct and rehabilitate Panini, their presence is evidence 
in favour of the view taken above. If (as has been explained above) the 
Commentators are right in identifying the Aindra terms for cases as those 
of the PrancaA, the opinions of those grammarians as quoted by Panini 
should correspond with the works which I have shown to belong to the 
Aindra school. Now Panini quotes these grammarians in eight sutras^). 



1) i,, 2, 63 flfg. 

2)iii., 4, 18; It., 1, 17. 48. 160; t., 8, 80. 94« 4, 101; yiii., 2, 86. 
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The first of these is: ^^alankhalvoA pratishedhayoA pracam ktva", and this 
sutra actually occurs in the Eatantra^) with the omission of pracam; 
what is here taught is, therefore, the doctrine of the school to which the 
Eatantra belongs. The next three sutras referred to treat of the formation 
of certain feminine nouns, but I cannot trace any similarity in them, nor in 
respect of the remaining sutras. Considering the nature of the books we 
have for comparison, and that of the complete treatises one is in Pali and 
the other in Tamil both of which necessarily allow of only a limited 
adaptation of the original system, and that rather in form than in matter, 
this nearly negative result is all that could be expected, and does not really 
affect the question. 

Whether the identity of the Aindra* School with the PrancaA that Panini 
quotes be admitted or not, it seems to me that it is impossible generally to 
translate this name any longer by '^Eastern Grammarians'', and that the 
only satisfactory rendering is "Former Qrammarians". Panini does 
occasionally use the ambiguous term pranc^> in a geographical sense, but 
only where the words he refers to, are geographical. In the sutras where 
he mentions the grammatical doctrine of the prancaA, the Commenta- 
tors (e, g, the EiiQika vritti) always explain the word pracam by pracam 
acaryanam matena, and as we now know that Panini was a native of 

1) yi., 1. It adds, however, ya and makes it optional. 

2) Prano and its deriyatiyes mean both a) ^former* or 'old*, and also b) 'eastern* in all 
periods of Sanskrit Literature. A few examples will make this plain: 

a, '^Saryadarganasangraha" (p. 122): '^Asya praynasya pratiyacanam pracyum 
mimimsayam pradar^i Jaiminina munina". 

''Paribhashendu^ekhara", introduction, p. i. (of Dr. Eielhorn's admirable edition): ^'Pra- 
oinayyakaranatantre yaoanikany atra Paniniyatantre jaapakanyayasiddhani bhashyayarttika- 
jor nibaddhani yani paribhasharupani tani vyakhyayante". Vaidyanatha (in his C. on this 
text) explains that the grammarians who preceded Panini were Indra and the like. 

Bhattoji Dixita's ''Siddhantakaumudi (Oaloutta edition of 1870, yol. ii., p. 188) ''Sarye 
paxaA pracam granth« sthitaA". This refers to the Prakriyakaumudi and the plural 
'pracam* is honorific; there could not haye well been many authors to one book. Elsewhere 
in the S. K., Bhattoji refers to the same treatise as 'Praomaprakriya*. So also in his Praudha- 
manorama he uieans the Prakriyakaumudi of Bamacandra and his followers where he men- 
tions the 'prancaV or 'pracTnaprakriya^ which he always does with oensute. 

b. But, on the other hand, even Panini uses the word «lso with the sense of 'Eastern* (cfr. i., 
1, 75), and it is not unusual in this sense in grammatical works. So XTrasyamin (in his 
Commentary on the Amarakosha, i., 1, 1, 1) says: "'tripishtapam* iti pracyaA prayena hy ete 
pa(b)au Qasau ca yyatyasasya pathanti". This clearly refers to the Eastern or Bengali pro- 
nunciation, as the actual pronunciation jTba (for jiva) and sana (for ^ana) proye. [Profr. 
Aufrecht has lately described the I. 0. MS. of XTrasyamin In the Zeitschrift d. d. M-G. xxviii., 
pp. 103 fifg. I haye only a defectiye MS. (Tanjore, ITo. 5,580) to refer to, and this differs in 
many places from Profr. Aufrecht*B quotations; e.g. in i., 1, 1, 80 there is no mention of the 

4 
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Qalatara*>, a glance at the map will show that a geographical meaning 
cannot possibly be given to the word. It must also be taken into consi- 
deration that even if Panini could have referred to some of his prede- 
cessors as ^Eastern', yet that such a term could not possibly be conti- 
nued (as we find is the case) by his successors {e,g. Patanjali) many of 
whom lived to the south-east of Panini's native place; they would rather 
have mentioned them by name. 

In an enquiry of this nature small details of corroborative evidence 
are not to be neglected, and it is, thus, necessary to remark that the 
grammatical terms which are found in the Yedic works are Aindra terms. 
There can be no doubt that these words (as used by Gramqiarians) are 
older than Panini, for this reason; Us, though, no doubt, the chronology 
of the Vedic literature is beset with difficulties, the matter, at least of 
the books I am going to quote, can be safely put down as anterior to 
Panini; such passages') can .hardly have been interpolated for any con- 
ceivable reason. 

The first passage occurs in the Taittiriya or first Upanishad of the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka (vii., 1, 2)^); it runs: (ixam vyakhyasyamaA | varnaA 
svaraA | matra balam | sama santanaA | ity uktaA (ixadhyaya^ || 

We find here merely the bare heads of matter to be treated in a pho- 
netical compendium such as the (ixas now actually in existence in con- 
siderable numbers, but varna, svara and matra are actually Aindra terms. 

pa^catyaA, but only the pracyaA are referred to. Again in iii., 8, 20 only the udicyaA are 
referred to.] Again in the Bhela Samhita (a. xiii., 8) we find this word used in the sense of 
'Eastern people* or Natives of Bengal (P): 

Matsyannabhojino nityam pracya^ syuA kaphapittinaA | 

QlTpadam galagandam ca praya^as teshu dri^yate II 
But it is sufficient to point out the ambiguity of the word and that no general rule can be 
given as to its rendering. The possible meanings in Panini appear to be a) former (gram- 
marians), 5) former (use of the language). To these udac appears as a contrast viz., in the 
sense of *recent\ Panini, in short, recognizes historical development in Sanskrit. To the 
natural objection— if Panini*s predecessors are called prancaA collectively by him, why then 
does he quote individual authors?— the explanation appears to me to be easy and satisfactory, 
viz., if he refers to a peculiar doctrine in which all his predecessors were agreed, he men- 
tions them collectively as PrancaA; if however he refers to individual differences, he names 
his authority. 

1) Near Attock. See Cunningham's ** Ancient Geography of India** i., pp. 57-8. 

2) The three first passages have already been noticed by Profr. Max MflUer (A. S. Lit. 
p. 160, 2nd ed.) as containing grammatical terms. In this he follows Profr. Weber C^Indische 
Studien" iv., p. 76). 

8) Bibl. Indica edition (by Bajendralal Mitra) p. 725. It is useless to give here the inter- 
pretations of the numerous Commentators, for they add really nothing; the sense of the passage 
is plain enough. 
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The Chandogya Upanishad*) mentions spar^a, svara and ushman which 
are all Aindra terms also. 

In the Qatapatha Brahmana^) we find: Ne 'd ekaracanena bahuvaca- 
na»i vyavayame 'ti. We have already seen that ekavacana and bahu- 
yacana are Aindra terms. In the Aitareya Brahmana axara, axarapankti, 
caturaxara, varna, -kara and pada^) occur; these belong to the same class 
of terms. Though few, they imply an advanced analysis of words. 

The most important passage from this stand-point is, however, one 
in the relatively late Gopatha Brahmana (i., 24). It runs: "Omkaram 
pricchama^ ko dhatuA kim pratipadikam kim nama 'khyatam kirn lingam 
kim vacanam ka vibhakti^ ka^ pratyayaA ka^ svara upasargo nipataA kim 
vai vyakaranam ko vikaraA ko vikarl katimatra^ kativarnaA katyaxara^ 
katipadaA kaA samyogaA kim sthananupradanakaranam (ixukaA kim uccara- 
yanti kim chandaA ko varna iti ptirve pra^naA"*^. This short passage 
contains all the chief Aindra terms, but it is by no means the only one 
in this Brahmana in which grammatical terms occur^>. It is useless to 
refer to the Tandya and other Brahmanas of the Sama Veda as in these 
many grammatical terms (e. g. vibhakti) are used in a different technical 
sense and refer to the Sama chants. 

Profr. Weber has already noticed^) the grammatical terms which occur 
in the Vedic (kalpa) sutras and these (vyanjana; okara; makara; talu- 
sthana; oshtyasthana; pluta; trimatra; sandhyaxara; pragrihya (in the 
Qankhayanasutra) ; namam (in the Eatyayanasutra) also belong to the 
Aindra School. Those tn the Grihya sutras (which are probably later) 
are of a mixed character, but for the most part they and the works based 
on them preserve the older tertns"^>. 

This result is considerable, as the many terms actually occurring in 
Vedic works are Aindra terms, and the absence of the least trace of any 

l)Dr. Roer's edition (in the Bibl. Indioa) p. 135 (p. ii., 22, 3 — 5). 

2) Edited by Dr. A. Weber p. 990. In a note on p. 1018 Profr. Weber shows that at the 
time this Brahmana was written, grammar had advanced far enough to identify roots such as 
V bhu and V as. This is supported by many passages in the Aitareya Br. {ed, Haug) — i., 
10; ii., 1; iii., 2 and 29 (V^mad), 89 and 47 (sudha identified with suhita); iv., 6. 29. 82; v., 
5 (janumshi is said to be jata-vat) etc. 

3) Ed. Profr. Haug, P. i., 5; ii., 24; v., 3; etc. 

4) I have taken the Bibl. Indica text which I have collated with Tanjore 2,528. This 
last omits 'kaft pratyayaA*. 

5) e. g, axara (i., 16); dvivarna (do.); var^a (do.); oaturmatra (do.); akara (i., 20); eka- 
xara (i., 22) etc. 

6) <*Indische Studien" iv., p. 75 note. 

7) e. g, by ManavadharmaQastra ii., 33, a woman*8 name is to be dirghavarnanta. 

4* 
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other systems of conventional terms forming part of a grammatical system, 
clearly shows that the Aindra system is the oldest. 

Again a comparison of the style of composition of the Katantra, Eac- 
cayana's Grammar, the Prati^akhyas and the Tolkappiyam on the one 
hand and that of Panini on the other, shows an immense development in 
every way. As far as the differentiation and specialization of the tech- 
nical terms is concerned, I have already given some examples *^ The 
brevity of Panini's stitras is well known, and the involved arrangement 
which he has adopted, perplexes even old students^), on the other hand 
the Katantra and similar books present no difficulty worth mentioning^). 
Eegnier describes, very aptly, the style of the Rigvedaprati^akhya in the 
following terms: ^^La m6thode du Prati^akhya dans ces trois chapitres 
(vii., viii., ix), comme presque partout ailleurs, est tout empirique. II 
se contente generalement d'6numerer les faits, sans en chercher la raison, 
et le petit nombre de regies qu'il Stablit ne sont fond6es, k fort pen d'ex- 
ceptions pr&s, que sur des rencontres et des combinaisons fortuites, ou 
sar des analogies toutes m6caniques qui ne s'expliquent, en general, que 
par la liberty que cet antique idiome laissait au po§te, en ce qui touche 
k la quantite". The other three Prati^akhyas are more modem in style 
and arrangement, especially the ones belonging to the white Yajur and 
to the Atharva Vedas^>; but in these respects they are nevertheless a 
great contrast to Panini's Grammar. Compared with it the style in which 
they are written is simple. They want however the paribhashas and 
similar explanations, and in this respect resemble Panini and the later 

1) AboTO pp. IS, 15, 17, 19 note 1, 23. 

2) This wiU be easily seen by taking the Calcutta edition of the SiddantakaumudT and 
observing how in any chapter (e. g. inflection of nouns or verbs) the sntras come indififerently 
from aU parts of Panini's text. 

8) Anfrecht C^Oatalogus** p. 169) says: <*Hac ennmeratione singnlas grammatiocB (t. e. Ea- 
tantree) partes oerta qnadam satisque justa ratione dispositas esse vides. Begnl» ips» vel 
sine commentario perspicnsB sunt, neque ea breyitate et obscuritate laborant, qnibus Panini, 
ejusqne sohola studuerunt**. These words apply equally to Kaccayana^s Grammar which is 
almost a counterpart of the Katantra, as already shown. 

4)Profr. Whitney (Atharva pr. p. 247) says: '^It may be said that our treatise is much more 
curt and concise, and more ready to pass ¥rithout notice what may be assumed as already 
known, than either of the others. Definitions of terms are far from numerous, and the whole 
department ofparibhasha, or explanation of modes of phraseology, of extent, bearing, and 
application of the rules and the like, which in all the other Prati^akhyas occupies considerable 
space, is here almost wanting. This is in part owing to the simpler and less artificial mode 
of arrangement adopted in our work." The Eat. pr. has some Paninean terms, e,ff. tin; 
Goldstficker C*Panini*s Place", pp. 200 ffg.) has already given reasons for believing that this 
treatise is in its present state posterior to Pacini. 
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grammars^), and show that they have not preserved their primitive forms 
in all particulars. 

A few examples will make this plain as regards the style of the several 
works; the development of the technical terms used by Panini has already 
been sufficiently exemplified, as well as the several arrangements of matter. 

The want of the Qivastitras and the consequent absence of pratyaharas 
in the works I have grouped together as belonging to the Aindra School, 
cause a marked difference of style in these as compared with Panini. 
This difference can be easily grasped if the rules referring to the sandhi 
of diphthongs be compared. In Panini this is done by a single rule*) — 
"eco 'yavayavaA", in which (it is hardly necessary to remark) *ec' stands 
for 6 (o, n, ai, au) c as we find in the Qivasutras. To express this same 
rule in the Katantra four sutras or rules^) are necessary, "e ay; ai ay; 
o av; au ar." The same is the case in the rules regarding the sandhi of 
consonants. The works I have grouped together as belonging to the 
Aindra school, all agree in this respect with the Katantra, wherever they 
have to enumerate a series of letters all the letters are mentioned, and 
are not expressed by a pratyahara as in Panini^). But in the last we 
find the system carried much further and used to -express collectively a 
number of terminations which can be grouped together, e. g, tin stands 
for the 9 terminations (of the parasmaipada verb) -ti to -nti. In the 
Aindra works all these are severally enumerated. 

Again the simplicity of the Aindra treatises^) is very apparent in the 
absence of ganas (or a single word of a class followed by another mean- 
ing 'and the like' to indicate all the words of the class to which a rule 
or rules apply), but which exist in Panini's grammar in such numbers^'. 
Profr. Whitney's remarks'^) must be quoted here. He says: "The form 
of statement (t. e. gana) is characteristic of the Atharva pratigakhya^^ and 

l)Cfr. the extract already given from Eielhorn's '^ParibhashenduQekhara** (above p. 25). 

2)P. vi., 1, 78. 

8)Kat. 1, 2, 12-15. 

4)Cfr. Kacc. 1, 4, 6, etc.; Rik. pr. introductory lines and 1, 8-12; Atharva pr. 1, 41 and 
58 etc.; Taitt. pr. 1, 81 etc.; Eaty. pr. 1, 65 and 66 etc.; Tolk. i., 1, 3. (=<^0f those letters 
five a, i, n, e, o are short"); 4 (= " Seven a, i, u, e, o, ai, au are long") etc. 

5) Except the Atharva prati9akhya which is the most artificial in arrangement of all, though 
as a scientific treatise it is, in consequence, much simpler and more complete. Whitney (Ath. 
pr.) p. 248. 

6) There are about 800 in Panini*s Grammar. See Bohtlingk*8 edition, vol. II. where most 
are given. 

7) Atharva pr. 1, 65 (p. 48). 

8) In the Ath. pr. ihere are about 24 ganas. 
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of Panini, and of them only. The Vaj. Pr. employs it but once (v. 38), the 
others not at all (B. pr. iv., 39, where, for convenience's sake, a list is 
thus referred to in one yerse which is given in full in the next, furnishes 
but one accidental and insignificant analogy)." The Taittiriya Prati- 
{akhya does not give any satisfactory proof of the use of ganas, as only 
three occur (v., 40, Qaityayanadi; xxiii., 11, mandradi; xxiv., 4, axara- 
sa/nhitadi), none of which are real ganas or lists of words unconnected 
except so far as they come under a rule, and the two last belong to parts 
of the treatise which are supposed to be additions^). The Tolkappiyam 
is also wanting in ganas though they occur in the more recent Na»nuP>. 
The Eatantra and Eaccayana exhibit very few such ganas. 

The natural conclusion is that ganas were hardly used by the Aindra 
grammarians, and there are signs that Panini was the first to use them 
extensively even if he did not invent the system'). Yet again, the 
comparison of the subject matter is of importance; It has been repeat- 
edly noticed that some of the Prati^akhyas contain irrelevant matter, and 
this is also the case with the Tolkappiyam^). In the last, besides the 
strictly grammatical part, the elements of rhetoric and metre, also ob- 
servations on the method of teaching are given. So in the Rigveda 
Prati^akhya the 15th chapter is a description of the method followed in a 
Vedic school, and chapters 16, 17 and 18 are on prosody. The Atharva 
and Eatyayaniya Prati^akhyas include recommendations of Vedic study S). 
It is obvious that this inclusion of irrelevant matter is a characteristic 
of primitive treatises composed before grammar, etymology, prosody, and 
exegesis had been differentiated; a state of things that we find in the 
Brahmanas where we must look for the beginning of Indian science. In 
these, metrical observations abound, and show that attention was paid 
very early to metres. In fact a fairly complete system of prosody could 
be gathered from the Brahmanas though they only display the elements of 
grammar and etymology^^J: and so far the older Sanskrit grammars agree 

1) See Profr. Whitney's remarks on p. 482 of his edition. 

2) In the Nannul muOal is used as the equivalent of adi. 

8) For example he has three ways of expressing a gana: l)hy adi added to the first 

word of the class; 2) by prabhriti added to the first word; 3) by the first word 
being put in the plural form. 

4) Tolk. iii., 9. cfr. Nannul, i. 

5) Atharva pr.iv., 101-109. Katy. pr.i., 20-26, viii., 82-34 and 35-42. Taitt. pr. xxiv., 5-6. 

6) Cfr. Ait. Br. Gopathabr. etc. passim Profr. Max MflUer has remarked on the etymolo- 
gical parts in his Ancient Sanskrit Literature (ed. 2), p. 153. See also Devatadhyaya Brah- 
mana, § 3, and my preface (p. v.) in which this passage is compared with a passage in Yaska 
(p. 119 of Both*s edition). 
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with the nature of the earliest grammar-studies of the Greeks. Mr. Sayce 
says of the labours of the Sophists before Dionysius Thrax that they 
resulted in ^«a rough classification of the principal parts of speech for the 
purposes of oratorical study ; but without the contrast afforded by another 
language these classifications could not but remain confused with rhetoric 
and devoid of all method and thorough-going arrangement" *). 

Thus from whatever point of view — arrangement, technical terms, style 
of composition or contents — ^we may consider the Aindra treatises (as 
I term them), it is plain that, though they differ in some respects between 
themselves, they represent a school of grammar older than that of Panini. 
It would be interesting to compare the differences, which I have more 
than once noticed, but these are special niceties of grammar as applied 
to the texts used by different Vedic schools or gakhas*) and do not belong 
to the science of grammar as understood in a general sense. It would, 
therefore, be unsafe to draw any conclusions from them even were the 
ascriptions of special doctrines to individual grammarians entirely be- 
yond doubt. But this is not the case, and the reason for it is apparent: 
hardly any work belonging to the older or middle Sanskrit literature has 
escaped extensive rehandling and interpolation; the Aindra treatises 
belong to a system older than Panini's, though there is perhaps reason 
to believe that not one of them is, as a whole, older than the grammar 
of the last. The influences under which these successive redactions 
were made have yet to be traced, but I shall give sufficient proof that 
they have been made^). Panini's grammar has, in all probability, been 
little tampered with; we have better warrant for its integrity than in 
the case of any other work, but it would be premature to assert that it 
is absolutely intact.. Yet, as it is, it furnishes a safe standard of com- 
parison, and the result is against the texts of the Pratigakhyas as we 
have them, and, above all, against the Qakatayana Grammar. 

It follows from the preceding enquiry that by the Aindra Grammar 
one must understand a school of grammar, and not a specific work by 
an individual; and if the passages in which the Aindra Grammar is 
mentioned, and which I have collected above be examined closely, it 

1) "Principles of Comparative Philology" p. 246. 

2)Ya8ka'8 '^Nirukta" (Naig. i. 17): '^padaprakritini sarvacarananam parshadani". The 
remarks of Professors GoldstCLoker and Whitney are already given on p. 9 note 4. See also 
Profr. Whitney's «*0r. Studies" i., p. 72. Uvata Bhatta calls the Rikpr. a Parshada. 

3) See Appendix. 
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will be seen that they really bear this meaning, and do not attribute an 
actual grammatical treatise to the god Indra. Thus Eatyayana is made 
to talk of ^^my Aindra Grammar'', and the Tolkappiyam is ^^according to 
the Aindra (system)". Indra was fabled to have originated the science of 
grammar, but the Indra (or Aindra) Grammar was the primitive gram- 
matical science as handed down by various teachers. Of these it is pos- 
sible to draw up a considerable list of more or less certain names which 
I shall now give as complete as I can, leaving the consideration of exist- 
ing works of the school to the end of this monograph, though I shall 
mark the names of those to whom existing books are attributed with af. 



Agnivegya, T, 
Agnivegyayana, T. 
Agrayana, N. 
Atreya, T. Tamil CC. 
Anyatareya, Rik. pr. 
Apigali, P. Mh. Bh. 
Ahvarakas, T. 
Ukhya, T. 
Uttamottariyas, T. 
Udicyas, («. e. some of the in- 
dividuals named in this list.) 
Audumbarayana, N. 
Aupamanyava, N. 
Aupagivi, K. 
Aurnavabha, N. 
Eandamayana, T. 
Eanva, K. 
Katthakya, N. 
Eagakritsna, Mh. Bh. 
Kagyapa, K. T. 
Kunara-Vadava, Mh. Bh. 
Kaundinya, T. (Sthavira K.) 
Eautsa, Bik. pr. 
Kauhaliputra, T. 
EroshtriyaA, Mh. Bh. 
Kraushtuki, N. 
Gargya, Rik. pr. K. P. 



Galava, N. P. 

Gonardiya (? = Patanjali) Mh. 

Bh. 
f Gautama, T. (Gautamiyas) Mh. 

Bh. 
Carma^iras, N. 
Cakravarmana, P. 
Jatukarnya, E. 
Taitiki, N. 
Taittiriyakas, T. 
Dalbhya, E. 
Pancalas, Rik. pr. 
Paushkarasadi, T. P. (vartt.) 
Pracyas, P. (£. e. some of the 

individuals named here.) 
Plaxayana,. T. 
Plaxi, T. 
Badabhikara, T. (or Vadabhi- 

kara) 
Babhravya Eramakrit, Rik.pr. 
f Bharadvaja, Rik. pr. T. (Bha- 

radvajlyas) Mh. Bh. 
f Mandukeya, Rik. pr. 
Macakiya, T. 
Mimamsakas, T. 
t Yasika, ^ik. pr. T. Mh. Bh. 
Vatsapra, T. 
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^akalya, Rik. pr. K. P. 
Qakalya (sthavira), Rik. pr. 
Qankhayana, T. 
Qaityayana, T. 
f Qaunaka, K. Ath. pr. P. 
Sankritya, T. 
Saunagas?, Mb. Bh. 
Sthaulashthivin, N. 
Sphotayana, P. 
Harita^), T. 



Vatsya (Ath. pr., C.) 

Varshyayani, N. Mh. Bh. 
t Valmlki, T. 

Vedamitra, Rik, pr. 
t Vyali,Vyadi?,Rik.pr.,Mh.Bh. 

Qatabalaxa, Maudgalya 
•j- Qakatayana, K. Ath. pr. P., 
Mh. Bh. 

Qakapuni, N. 

Qakala padakrit, Rik. pr. 

Qakalas, Rik. pr. 

This list will show that grammatical studies flourished vigorously 
long before Panini, and the fact is also evident from the many circum- 
stances (incidentally mentioned in the Mahabhashya) which Profr. Weber 
has coUected^^ But up to Panini's time the direction these studies fol- 
lowed was limited, and this was caused by the circumstances under which 
grammatical studies arose — the supposed necessity of preserving the 
Yedic texts free from change. Thus it was that grammar became a 
Vedanga or a science auxiliary to the one great object of study — the Vedic 
texts; thus arose in Ancient India the necessity of a complete analysis 
of the phonetic elements of these texts. That this analysis was carried 
out with great accuracy of observation is shown by the Pratigakhyas ; 
they record an immense number of trivial facts and even the most un- 
important variations, besides cautions against mispronunciation^). These 
last are of the greatest interest, for they conclusively show that the ob- 
servations were made long before the authors of the Prati^akhyas had 
come into contact with the so-called Dravidian races. Of the errors in 
pronunciation which arise from this source, and which are perpetuated in 
many MSS., we do not find here the least trace. Thus it follows that the 

1) I have endeavoured to make this list as complete as possible, and have used for this pur- 
pose Profr. Max Milller*s list (A. S. Lit. as well as Profr. Weber's essay on the Mahabhashya 
in Ind. Studien xiii.) and the editions of the Prati^akhyas already quoted. Rik. pr.=PratiQa' 
khya of the Rigyeda; T. = Taittiriyaprati9akhya; Ath. pr.=Atharva prati^akhya; K.=Katya- 
yaniya; P.=Panini; N'.= Taska*s Nirukta; Mh. Bh.= Mahabhashya. 

2) ''Indische Studien'* xiii. pp. 403 ffg. Profr. Weber remarks: '^Wie sehr denn auoh 
der Yerf. des Bhashya in der Einleitung uber den Verfall des grammatischen Studiums zu 
seiner Zeit klagt, sein Work selbst, diese reiche darin citirte grammatische Literatur, und 
manche anekdotenartige Bemerkung darin, legen denn dooh fiir das Gegentheil ein gdnstiges 
ZeognisB ab." 

8) Rik. pr. a. xiv. 

5 
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physiological analysis of souud which is by far the most remarkable 
feature of the Sanskrit Grammar belongs to the oldest stage of the science. 
Of the development of the analysis of words and their forms before 
Panini, it is also possible to trace something, though not much. For this 
materials must be sought in the Brahmanas^). Some of these I have 
given already. At the risk of repetition, I shall here sum up the most 
important inferences. Indian literature of the earliest periods (like is now 
known to have been the case with nearly all nations) was in verse, and 
thus matters of prosody occupy the most important part of the discussions 
in the Brahmanas, with respect to language. But there are indications 
that more than this was attained at an early period. Etymologies of (for 
the most part) a very frivolous kind occur in immense numbers. These 
show that doubts and difficulties had already arisen with reference to the 
ancient rites, and these etymologies are the obvious inventions of theolo- 
gians who were driven to this resource to support their own views. But 
this led on to more, and the Brahmanas show already^) a discrimination 
between roots^^ and suffixes and grammatical forms. The analysis was, 
however, not originally grammatical. On one side, it was applied to 
a discussion of the minutest details of the analysis of sound and of the 
relations of the Pada and Samhita texts*) — Whence the Qixas and Pratiga- 
khyas. On the other side it was etymological and philosophical — Whence 
the Nirukta and syntactical discussions as regards the meaning of sen- 
tences. Of the early treatises that once existed we have unfortunately 
but few representatives, and these are imperfect^); it is, however, not 

1) It is greatly to be desired, when the Brahmanas and other Yedio treatises including 
the Sutras may be edited, that some one should giye a digest of all the matter they may con- 
tribute on such heads as: Geography, Grammar, Prosody, Geometry, etc. In ld69 (''Catalogue", 
p. 29) I called attention to the importance of parts of the Qr^^ta sutras as regards the early 
history of geometry. Dr. Thibaut (in a very remarkable paper read before the Oriental Con- 
gress, 1874) has since worked this out with important results. The other heads are not less 
worthy of notice ; out of the Brahmanas it will be possible to trace the gradual integration of 
all Indian knowledge. As regards grammar, see above, pp. 26-7. 

2) Bee p. 27 (above) note 2. 

8) It is perhaps not unnecessary to point out now that, of late, discussions have arisen 
regarding the value of the root-philology, that the objectionable term 'rooit' is not Indian. 
The original word *dhatu' means 'element'; obviously free from the objections raised to 'root' 
which is a mistranslation arising out of the philology of the last century. 

4) "Nirukta", Naig. i., 17 and Durgacarya's C. on this passage— se 'yam padaprakritiA 
samhita | samhitai 'va prakritiA vikaraA padani." Also Patanjali's "kani punaA ^abdanuQa- 
sanasya prayojananiP raxohagamalaghvasandehaA prayojanam". 

6) As seen long ago by Profr. Roth ("Nirukta", p. xz.). 
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difficult to infer with considerable certainty that they were in verse or 
Qlokas. The oldest parts of the works which represent the primitive 
Sanskrit Grammar are in verse, and we find mention of very extensive 
grammatical and other works in glokas (e.g. Vyadi's "Sangraha") which 
are anterior to- Panini^). What relics we still have of the primitive 
Sanskrit Grammar show that it must have been tolerably complete, and 
there is sufficient to show that these works did not exactly agree a) in 
technical terms, or 6) in doctrine, but they agreed generally in their 
technical system and used mostly words, not symbols. Further inferences 
would be premature. 

Before the time of Panini, Vyakarana was separately recognized as a 
Vedanga, but it is as well to remark that Vyakarana as a science was 
intended, not any particular author's treatise on the subject. The in- 
completeness of even the Bikpratifakhya and the fact that it refers to 
one gakha only of the Rigveda show that it cannot have been the real 
Vedanga-Vyakarana, and Panini's relatively recent date precludes the 
supposition^) that his work was the one. That the commentators ndver 
intended by Vedanga to indicate any single work is shown by such state- 
ments as Durgacarya's ^^Vyakaranam ashtadha niruktam caturdagadha" 
(on i., 20), and the fact that by Ealpa (also a Vedanga) no one ever 
understood any pa^icular Ealpasutra out of the many that have existed 
and still exisc^). 

We have seen that the science of grammar existed long before Panini; 
but if it be taken into consideration that the earliest grammatical treatises 
must have been handed down orally, and that there is little reason to 
believe that writing was much used before Panini's time*), it is difficult 
to see how these treatises, repeated as school-books, could have escaped 

1) GoldBtfloker **Panini's Place", p. 80. 

2) GoldBtlioker (Tanmi's Place" pp. 188-218) eCpparently takes Paninrs treatise to be 
t?ie Vedanga. See also his remarks iu the Accidemy (July, 9. 1870) pp. 270-1. 

8) See the excellent remarks of Profr. Both, ''Nirukta", pp. xiT-xxii. and Sayana*s G. on 
the Rigy. 1., p. 84 (ed. Max MuUer). The only possible way to give an intelligible meaning 
to the passages which mention the Vedanga Vyakarana is to understand them as referring to 
the science of grammar and not to any special treatise or treatises. 

4) See my '^ Elements of S. Indian Palaeography" pp. 8-8. I may here add that writing 
as practised in India shows that the analysis of Sanskrit phonetics had been carried out by others 
than those by whom the use of writing was introduced; how otherwise can be explained the 
absence of a sign for the aspirate, e,g, as in kh, gh compared with k and g? Again, it was 
applied to the Vedas oomparatiyely late; or why should we see y or y ie.g») used to write iy 
and uv? (cfr. Regnier, «^tude sur I'idiome des VMas" p. 176 etc.) 

5* 
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modification and interpolation. Enough, however, remains to show oon- 
clusively that the two most important features of Sanskrit Grammar — ^the 
phonetic analysis and the resolution of words into dhatu and pratyaya — 
belong to its earliest stages and that these discoveries were made spon- 
taneously in India^). 

A question naturally arises here — ^may not the identification of so 
many works with the Aindra Grammar, especially as they differ more or 
less among themselves, be too wide? May not, in short, some of them 
belong to others of the eight schools? The possibility of error which, of 
course, exists here seems not to be very material. The enumeration of 
eight schools of grammar belongs to the 12th century A. D., as has been 
already mentioned, and we certainly have several of these eight treatises 
in the condition in which they then were. About Qakatayana's and 
Jinendra's Grammars there can be no doubt; both differ from the Aindra 
Grammars and Panini's work in essential points, but they are far nearer 
to the last. This is also the case with the Candra Grammar which exists 
in Tibetan, and is known to be a mere improvement on Panini*). The 
treatises of Kacakritsna(-i), Api^ali and Amara remain, and of these we 
have no information; but it is difficult to see how any of the treatises 
I term Aindra, can possibly be by these authors; for nearly all these 
Aindra treatises profess to be by quite different authors, and there is no 
valid reason for supposing that these names have been changed: those 
we actually find attached to them are quite as illustrious as even EaQa- 
kritsna, Apifali or Amara^^. 



It appears to me that this last fact shows oonolusively that at the time of the redaction of the 
Prati^akhyas to their present form the Vedas had already been reduced to writing; without 
written Vedas such passages as ^k. pr. ZTii., 14 are quite unintelligible. The authorities who 
consider that the Vedas were written at the time the Pratigakhyas were composed are Both, 
Bohtlingk and, of course, Goldstiickef. Those who iake the opposite view are Weber, MfiUer, 
Haug and Westergaard. Much in the Prati^akhyas is, it appears to me, older than written 
Vedas, much also is later; thus both haye reason for their yiews. 

1) It is scarcely necessary to remark that it was Profr. Both who (in th/s introduction to 
his edition of the Nirukta) first pointed out the necessary course of the deyelopment of Sans- 
krit G-rammar. 

2) Taranatha, pp. 117 and 152 respeotiyely. 

S) The Apigali of Panini (yi., 1, 92) was probably a grammarian, but (to judge by a few 
quotations) the writer of this name referred to by the more recent authors (and Vopadeya P) 
was a lexicographer. He is quoted by TJjjyaladatta (on XJ^adi s. i., 18 and iy., 174); also by 
Sayana (in his Dhatuyritti) and in the Padacandrika (1431 A. D.) as reported by Aufreoht 
(Z. d. d. M. G-. xxyiii., p. 1 1 1). If Vopadeya's Api^ali be a lexicographer (as his term '^abdika* 
would allow) the Amara he mentions may be the author of the Kosha. 



On the Aindra Ch^ammar, Zl 

Again it may be said: Qakatayana was one of the oldest of the gram- 
marians, but his technical terms and system entirely disagree with what 
has been shown above to be characteristic of the Aindra School. This is 
certainly the case, but I shall show further on*), that, as we have it, 
Qakatayana's Grammar is a redaction of the old work done posterior to 
Panini with a technical system in advance of even Panini. It is for this 
reason that Yopadeva mentions Qakatayana, for it is evident from the 
works of the eight grammarians that we still possess, that he mentions 
them for differences of technical system, and not for differences of doc- 
trine: such differences of doctrine as we find actually recorded, or are 
possible, are very few and insignificant at the most, and would never have 
justified a distinction between grammarians who followed the same sys- 
tem of technical terms and arrangement, such as we find Yopadeva actu- 
ally makes. With the Qakatayana Grammar before us that Yopadeva must 
have seen, the mention of this work is intelligible. The differences of 
doctrine (as far as I have been able to find) are very small and few be- 
tween Panini, Qakatayana and Jinendra; the differences between their 
technical systems are numerous and important. Lastly it must be re- 
marked that though Yopadeva was well acquainted with the Katantra^>, 
he does not mention it, and must, therefore, have included it under one 
of the eight schools which he knew as predecessors in the science. For 
these reasons I believe that my conclusions regarding the Aindra Gram- 
mar are substantially correct, and that further experience will tend to 
strengthen them ; except, indeed, the general views of the chronology of 
Sanskrit literature as now received, be somehow entirely upset. But 
this contingency is barely possible; it is most improbable. 



1) See Appendix. 

2) The reasons for beliering that Yopadeva knew of and used the Katantra are very strong. 
a. He has copied some of the Katantra terms, e.g, li for linga as the Commentator (on i., 12) 
remarks. h. The Kayyakamadhenu— a commentary on Yopadeya's Kayikalpadrnma, and 
which is attributed by so good an authority as Durgadasa to Yopadeva himself —quotes Trilo- 
canadasa's Katantray^ittipanjika which was not the first commentary on the Katantra, and 
which must, therefore, be long anterior to Yopadeya's date. (Cfr. on this point Aufrecht*s 
^Catalogns" pp. 170 and 175). Besides, c. Ujjyaladatta(13th century) quotes the Katantra 
though he did not know apparently of Yopadeya who liyed a little before him. So Haitreya 
Baxita (the oldest writer on dhatus, cfr. Westergaard's ^Radioes" p. ii.) also quotes the Kalapa 
(or Katantra) Grammar. 
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It is now necessary to consider if it be possible to trace in any way 
the innovations Panini made in the treatment of Sanskrit Grammar; it 
appears to me that this can be done successfully to a very considerable 
extent, though a difference of opinion must always exist as to a few 
details. 

There can be no question that Panini's Grammar made an epoch in 
Indian literature; his name occurs everywhere, his treatise soon supersed- 
ed all others, and has exercised the ingenuity of a countless number of 
followers. Certainly, for near two thousand years, Panini's word has been 
law in India on all questions of grammar. It is evident that for it to . 
have gained such a position of authority in so conservative a country as 
India, it must have been vastly superior in the eyes of the Brahmans to 
all the numerous treatises which must have been in existence before 
Panini's time : the Tibetan writers^) (whatever may have been their authority 
for saying so) cannot be far wrong in making out that Panini's work was 
the first complete and systematic treatise on Grammar. It is also tolera- 
bly plain that the circumstances under which this book was composed 
differed greatly from the older stage of Indian history; without some con- 
tact with foreign peoples and bitter disputes among religious sects at 
home, such highly developed enquiry into language as Panini's treatise 
displays, is contrary to all experience. Until Greeks began to teach 
their language to the Romans, grammar made but little progress'), and the 
origin of Arabic and Hebrew Grammar is due to the contact of the Semitic 
races of Arabia with Persians, Syrians and other foreigners. The latest 
and most probable conclusions as to the date of Panini point to such a 
period in Indian events, when Buddhism had become a prominent, if not 
the most prominent, religion* in Northern India, and an intercourse with 
the Persians and Greeks had begun which soon became of vast importance 
owing to the long continuance of the Bactrian kingdom. The influence 
of Buddhism on grammatical studies has been lately pointed out by 
Mr. Sayce; he says^): "it is very possible that the Sanskrit grammarians 
were excited to their work by the native dialects, which had been quicken- 
ed into activity and raised to the level of respectability by the spread of 

1) Taranatha (by Schiefner) pp. 43 and 54 respeotively. 

2) Teuffel, '^Geschichte der Bomischen Literatur", § 50. 

3) <" Principles of Comparatiye Philology", p. 246. 
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Buddhism." This remark is, I believe, new, but it is perfectly just. Ob- 
servations of dialectic variations of pronunciation and of forms of words 
occur very early in t^e Simskrit grammatical literature, and if they are 
not to be found in Panini's Grammar it is evident that the system of the 
work precludes insertion of such matter. There are several notices of 
provincialisms in the Mahabhashya which have been collected by Profr. 
Weber*), and the Mimamsa sutras attributed to Jaimini also shew that 
foreign or local words were early noticed even fti the Vedas^). Panini's 
sutras mention several foreign kingdoms, though it is not, perhaps, alto- 
gether safe to assume that some are not interpolations. Thus circum- 
stances would lead, at the period when Panini lived, to a far more com- 
prehensive and philosophical study of language than had as yet obtained, 
remarkable in every way though the results already arrived at were; and, 
as there is much reason to believe that Sanskrit was, at that time, rapidly 
becoming extinct, this must also have led to increased zeal in observing 
and classifying facts. The history of grammatical studies in many other 
countries points irresistably to this conclusion. 

Panini's innovations come (as far as I have been able to trace them) 
under four heads : (1) the invention of the Qivasutras and of the use of 
pratyaharas for groups of terminations; also the extensive use of ganas,if 
not their invention; (2) the invention of a new system of anubandhas; (3) the 
invention or more exact use of several technical terms ; (4) the use of a 
technical syntax and a more elaborate system of sutras. 

1. The entire absen-ce of the Qivasutras as part of the technical sys- 
tem of the Aindra treatises has been already repeatedly noticed^), as also 
the absence of such pratyaharas as tin, sup, tan^) which are formed on 
the same principle, i.e., by giving the first and last letter of a series of 
letters or terms. I may add here that the Sanskrit grammarians have 
always regarded the Qivasutras as the essence or revealed part of his 
grammar. Thus Nagoji says: '^tesham anaditvad esham Paninikri- 

1) ''Indisohe Studien", xiii., pp. 865-6. 

2) See Jaimini-s i., 8, 10 and Eumarila Bhatta's C. on this passage. The gixas notice some 
snoh details (Hang, '^Ved. Accent", p. 64). 

For the Indian philological yiews regarding foreign languages see my <* Elements of 
S. Indian Paleeography" p. 85. In this respect the Indian grammarians were, perhaps, 
weakest. See Profr. Max Muller*s A. S. L. (2nd. ed.) pp. 117-8 on the early observation of 
dialectical and other peculiarities; also his note in Z. d. d. U. G. Vol. yii. on the same subject. 

8) pp. 28, 24, 29. 

4) pp. 29-80. 
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tatvat" — ^for those (Qivasutras) are without origin, these (the rest of the 
grammar) were composed by Fanini. So the original edition of Panini^> 
edited under Golebrooke's superintendence begins with the verse: 

Tena 'xarasamamnayam adhigamya Mahe^yarat | 
Eritsnam vyakaranam proktam tasmai Paninaye namaA || 

This is from the Paniniya-gixa (Yajurv. recension, edited by Weber, 
p. 359), and, therefore, is probably of a very respectable age. But I 
think that Panini's authorship is also proved by his explanation of the 
use of these stitras (i., 1, 71) — "adir antyena sahe 'ta". If he were not 
the- first to u^e these stitras, his explanation, as here given, is superfluous 
and contrary to his own expressed intention. 

I have remarked above on the use of ganas in the various gram- 
matical treatises which I have compared. 

2. The invention of a new system of anubandhas. This is stated 
by Patanjali in a passage which was first pointed out by the late Profr. 
Goldstticker^). This passage is as follows; it occurs in the discussion on 
the stitra vii., 1, 18 ("auna apaA") — "athava purvastitranirdeQO 'yam | 
ptirvasutreshu ca ye 'nubandha na tair ihe 'tkaryani kriyante"^). Pa- 
tanjali here states that there were grammatical sutras by predecessors of 
Panini in which anubandhas were used, but that they had no effect in 
Panini's treatise. This statement is of great value, for it settles a 
question which would be otherwise left undetermined by the existing 
Aindra treatises. Anubandhas do not occur in the Tolkappiyam : indeed, 
it is impossible to see what use they could be in a grammar of one of the 
so-called Dravidian languages. Nor is there any place for them in the 
Pratigakhyas. It would be useless to consider the Katantra and Kac- 
cayana's Grammar which furnish a few, as these do not throw any light 
on the subject; the latter treatise expressly states that "technical terms 
(used) by other (grammarians) are used (here)"*). It would thus be very 
hazardous to draw any inferences from a comparison of these with the anu- 
bandhas used by Panini, for we have not a standard such as the Tolkap- 
piyam furnishes in respect of the technical terms, and the few that oc- 
cur in the Katantra are again different. The differences between Sanskrit 

1) Calcutta, Q. 17S1. p. 1. 

2) "Paninfs Place", p. 181 (Sep. imp.). 
8) Benares ed. f. 67. 

4) ed. Senart, p. 10 (sutra. !., 1, 9). The sutra appears to include anubandhas as veil 
as technical terms such as are mentioned by the commentary. 
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and Pali would naturally lead to a difference of treatment in this res- 
pect; nor is there any reason to believe that the old grammarians who 
preceded Panini were more uniform in respect of the anubandhas they 
used than in their use of technical terms. The fact remains that Panini 
invented a new system, and it is obvious that the principle on which he 
selected the letters he uses as prefixes and suffixes, was the avoidance, 
if possible, of unnecessary confusion; he has not, however, always suc- 
ceeded, but his display of ingenuity is very remarkable. 

3. The invention or more exact use of several technical terms. 
' The technical terms used by Panini are of two kinds : a) a word used 
as a type of a class; or ft) a purely conventional symbol (kritrimaA 
samjnaA as Patanjali calls them). 

Of the first (a) class the following are examples: — ^kpt, as a name 
of the affixes by which primary nouns are formed; nadi, a name for 
certain feminine nouns in -i and -u; strl, as a name of feminine nouns; 
gotra, as a general name for descendants of a man; sankhya, as a 
name of numerals. The origin of these is evident; except the two last 
mentioned, they appear to be the first words of original ganas. Such 
terms we find in the Katantra^) and it is probable that they formed part 
of the older treatises. 

The terms of the second class are remarkable; examples in Panini 
are — gha (= -tara and -tama); ghi (= -i and -u); ghu (= v^da, v^dha, 
etc.); ti (=the last vowel in a word and following consonant or conso- 
nants); bha used as a name of what Bopp termed the weakest cases; 
it — as a name of anubandhas. 

Of these ghu, ti and bha are certainly older than Panini, if we are 
to believe Patanjali, as the late Profr. Goldstiicker pointed out. Similar 
symbols occur in the Katantra^) and still more in Kaccayana's grammar^) 
though (as might be expected) not identical with Panini's. These sym- 
bols must, therefore, have been used in the older treatises. Here again 
we have no standard of comparison, for such terms are wanting in the 
Tolkappiyam, but it seems likely that there were many such symbols in 
use, for we find others in the Vajasaneya Pratigakhya*). Panini probably 
made a selection, and used those more accurately (as Goldstiicker sug- 

l)e.g, Agni (ii., 1, 8); nadi (ii., 1, 9 etc.); QraddhH (ii., 1, 10), etc. 

2)e. ^. Ghnt (ii., 1, 3. for the saryftnamasth ana cases) ; dhut (ii., 1, 18); nu (ii., 2, 11) etc. 

8)Qa, a name of the yocative (ii., 1, e); gha, final a (ii., 1, 9); jha (ii., 1, 7); pa (ii., 
1, 8); la, etc. 

4) e. g, aim, jit, mud, dhi as names of classes of letters. 

6 
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gested); others, again, such as qIu, luk, etc. are probably his own invention. 
It would be interesting to discuss all the symbols we find used in the 
earlier and later grammatical treatises, but this laborious task would 
only show the growth of method in Sanskrit Grammar, and would throw 
no light on the point to which I have devoted this monograph. 

The origin of these symbols is an interesting question, but involved 
in much obscurity. Some are, no doubt, merely arbitrary symbols, but 
others are, it is certain, the abbreviations of real words. Thus Dr. 
Biihler has suggested that 'it* is for 'iti', a derivation that at once com- 
mends itself. It is certain that the symbols used in the PhuUa (resp. 
Pushpa) sutras (which teach the formation of the Sama verses as recited) 
are merely mutilated words; thus, e.g. bha is for sio-bha; tara for 
rathan-tara; haradi for prati-haradi*). 

Thus, in respect of symbolic and other technical terms, the only pos- 
sible conclusion is, that Panini used some of those invented by his pre- 
decessors, made them more precise, and added new terms of his own. 
He extended this system, originally only applied to details, to the en- 
tire grammar; his system banishes all traces of the philosophical analysis 
of the language, and presents a purely conventional representation in 
which phonetics and etymology, originally kept separate, are completely 
fused. 

4. The use of a more elaborate and technical syntax and a more 
elaborate system of sutras. 

Here it is possible to arrive at a more exact conclusion as to what 
innovations Panini made^^ It has been well remarked by Regnier that 
the tendency in the Sanskrit style of composition is to exaggerate syn- 
thesis^), and this peculiarity is carried to excess in the sutras of Panini 

1) As was first pointed out by Profr. Weber, "Ind. Studien*' i., p. 46. 

2) Profr. Max Miiller has distinguished the several styles of composition which can be 
found in the earlier Sanskrit (Vedic) works, in his '^Ancient Sanskrit Literature". 

3) "^tude sur 1' idiome des V^das" (1855) p. yii. As this book is not common I shall give 
a few of M. Regnier's excellent remarks: '^Cette gradation toujours croissante de la synthase 
finit par aboutir & un dernier .degr^, qui est vraiment, ce semble, la derniere et infranchis- 
sable limite de la puissance de combinaison au moyen du discours. Je me hdte de dire, et 
on le comprend avant que je le disc, que ce dernier excds appartient k une manidre de langage 
tout artificielle. L*ultrasynthetisme pent dtre naturel et populaire; les idiomes de certains 
peuples sauvages nous en donnent la preuve; mais, dans ces idiomes, cetie fusion, qu'on pent 
appeler confusion, tient k ce qu'ils ne savent pas decomposer, discerner les ^l^ments de la 
pens^e; tandis que, dans I'excds de combinaison dont je parle, o^est avec des mat^riaux bien. 
distincts, des mots que la grammaire et le lexique pr^sentent comme autant d'unit^s separ^es. 
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who has not only exhausted the natural resources of the copious system 
of inflections presented by Sanskrit, but has added new and peculiar 
meanings to some of the cases — such as the ablative and locative^), and 
with him even the arrangement of words is full of meaning^). But there 
is nothing of this in the works that I have classed together as belonging 
to the Aindra School, which are all written in a concise but hardly tech- 
nical style; the sutras are aphorisms and are sometimes obscure, but they 
are not algebraical formulas like the sutras of Panini. Again in the 
sutras of Panini we find a syntactical concatenation which is almost 
wanting in the older sutras, e. g. a sutra is often of a word or words in 
the genitive case, but this is required by a nominative in a sutra, often 
far before it. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the sutra style was in use be- 
fore Panini and that Patanjali mentions grammatical sutras anterior to 
him, but he refined on this style of composition to a great extent. Thus 
(as grammarians tell us) he omitted the paribhashas^) or rules respecting 
the logical method of his treatise, and which always form a part of Indian 
scientific treatises. The almost incredible complications of the Paniniya 
paribhashas are now — ^thanks to Profr. Kielhorn — no longer an insuperable 
difficulty to students. These sutras chiefly determine conflicts of rules 
and similar matters, and present the greatest contrast to the simple me- 
thod of the older treatises which have only the simple artifice of division 
into adhikaranas or topics. 

This very brief survey of Panini's technical system enables us to add 
a few new details in regard to the system of his predecessors, which can- 
not be gathered from the existing treatises that represent now the earlier 

qa'on parTient & former sciemment et & dessein oette ohatne de t^nSbres dont parle, dans an 
autre sens, le liyre de la Sagesse, catena tenebrarwrn^ et & enfermer la pens^e dans les liens 
d'nne longue nuit, vinculU longae noctis compedire (oh. zvii., y. 2 et 17), on des esprits 
enrop^ens, habitats 4 la forme de la pens^e moderne, ont sonyent bien de la peine k porter 
la Inmidre et & tronyer lent yoie. J*ai dit qu'une telle mani^re d*^crire ne poayait 6tre 
qu'artificlelle, et elle Test en effect. G'est dans la prose philosophiqne et technique que nous la 
rencontrons. Je ne yeux pas parler de I'algdbre des grammairiens, des formules de Panini: 
il 7 a dans la construction de ces axiomes une grande puissance d^esprit, et la langue y montre 
une incroyable aptitude & la oonoision ; mais ce n'est point \h du style, o'est comnie je le disais, 
de Talgdbre. La forme de discours et de construction que j*ai en yue ici, je la trouye dans 
l^exposition et dans la dialectique des grammairiens, des interprdtes." 

1) "Tasmad ity uttarasya" i., 1, 67; '^tasminn iti nirdishte puryasya*' i., 1, 66. 

2) e*g. ''Sthane 'ntaratamaA** i., 1, 50; "yathasankhyam anude^aA samsnim" i., S, 10. 
8) Profr. Kielhorn*s ^Paribhashendugekhara" p. i. 

6* 
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stages of Sanskrit Granmiar, but which do not contradict the results ar- 
rived at by an examination of those works. So far, then, the results at 
which I have arrived are confirmed from this point of view. 

It has long been recognized that Fanini's date is of the utmost im- 
portance in Indian literary history, and it has been discussed with great 
care^). The result, as now accepted, is that he lived in the 4th century 
B. C; I cannot see that there is any reason why he should not be placed 
nearly a century later, which would remove some difficulties that the 
earlier date presents. But, though his name will always be great, we do 
know but little about him, and there is no probability that we shall ever 
know more. That he was born at Qalatura in the extreme north-west 
of India is certain; his mother's name was Daxi^), or perhaps this only 
indicates her race'^ His life was probably uneventful, though tradition 
says that he met with a violent death, being killed by a lion^>. 

Whatever merits may be fairly attributed to his predecessors, it can- 
not be disputed that Panini's work was stupendous in respect of Sanskrit, 
and he made a good beginning of a grammar of the Vedic language. For 
two thousand years no one in India has been able to do better. It is 
thus no matter for surprise that his life should be the subject to which 
(like that of his still greater countryman Buddha)^) the common-places 
of mythology have attached themselves. In the story of the idle stupid 
boy who suddenly became the greatest scholar that India ever saw, one 
can recognize the "Boots" or "Aschenputtel" of our nursery tales^^ — ^he 
sits idle and despised at home, till the time comes for his real nature 
to show itself. That he^got supernatural assistance is also in accordance 
with the same old stories, and in this particular case is entirely in unison 
with the Buddhist and Yedantist notions; that Qiva gave this aid, seems 
to have arisen out of the popular name for the first 14 sutras being 

1) The latest are Profr. Goldstlioker^s <*Paninrs Place", and Profr. Weber's strictures on 
it in Vol. v. of his "Indische Stndien", pp. 1-176 (1862). 

2)Patanjali on yIL, 1, 18. 

8) The '^Samyaminamamalika*' by a ^AnkekTA (Tanjore HS. No. 10. 468) has (q1. 5-6). 
Granthakarta ca sutrakrit (5) Qalatnriyako DaxTpatraA Paninir AhikaA | 

4) Pancatantra ed. Kosegarten ii., 84 (=11., 32 of the Bombay edition, but not in the oldest 
recension): Simho Tyakara^asya kartur aharat pranan priyan PanineA. 

5) See Senart*8 ''Essai sur la l^ende du Buddha" in the ^Jowmal Aaiaiique^* yii. i^me 
B^rie, t. ii., pp. 113 ffg. 

6) Grimm <^ Kinder- und Hausm&hrohen'*, iii., pp. 87-9. Dasent '^ Tales from the Norse** 
passim ofr. also the Psalm oil. (in some old rituals): <^Pusillus eram inter fratres meos, et ado- 
lescentlor in domo patris mei" etc. (of David) — **Ps. Mozarabioum" (ed, 1775) Ixv., a. 
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misunderstood. The only fact in the legend is that Fanini's grammar 
superseded those of his predecessors; and these, with reference to the 
Vedic legend already*) given, became an 'Indra Grammar'. The reason 
why this name was given to treatises by his predecessors is not far to 
seek. Like all Indian sciences, grammar began out of a study of the 
texts used for sacrificial purposes, and when by imperceptible degrees it 
became a rudimentary science, a divine origin was, as a matter of course, 
attributed to it. Taught orally and writing being almost unknown, the 
primitive systems could not preserve enough individuality to bear the 
names of their authors, and were in the same position as the Brahmanas. 
When writing became more general, Panini's genius could thus render 
his name lasting; the names of most of his predecessors could only be 
recollected in connection with details in which they differed, or by their 
discoveries. 

IV. 

I shall now try to enumerate the different treatises in Sanskrit and 
other languages which appear to attach themselves to the Aindra or older 
Grammar. I shall do so briefly, as several of the most important are 
known by editions that have nothing remaining to be said, and others in 
MSS. are as yet beyond my reach or are of comparatively little value. 
We may reasonably expect to see in a few years more, sufl&cient descrip- 
tions of the Sanskrit and Pali MSS. known at present by name only, 
and then I may hope to be able to continue what I have here begun, 
and to attempt to show the historical development of the Aindra as op- 
posed to the Paniniya grammar. To begin with the Phonetic treatises — 

first in Sanskrit we have the tracts called Qixa, most 
I. SANSKRIT. q£ ^hich have been only recently discpvered. Those 

actually known are mentioned in ordinary type; those 
only known by quotation are in spaced type. 



1. Amoghanandini gixa*) 


Katyayanagixa*) 


Aranyakagixa") 


Kahalagixa^) 


C. 


5. Ke^avi gixa^) 



1) p. 6, note 4. 

2) Rajendralal Mitra, « Notices" i., p. 72. 
8) Mysore Cat. No. 51. 

4) Rajendralal Mitra, <" Report", p. 18. 

5) Mentioned in the C. on the SiddhantagTxa. 

6) Rajendralal Mitra, "Report", p. 18. 
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Eau^iki gixa^) 
Gautami gixa*) 
Taittiriyagixa (?)•') 
Naradagixa^) 
C. (Naradiyagixavivarana) 
by ^obhakara^) 
10. PaniniyaQixa, two recensions^^ 

a. Rigveda 

b. Yajurveda 

CC. by Qesha and another"') 

there is also a 
C. by SayanaCQixabhashya')®) 



Manduki Qixa^^) 
15. Lomaganya^Ixa^^) or Lomegig. 
(by Garga) 
Valmiki^ixa'®) 
Vagishta^Ixa*^) 
VyasaQixa**'^ 

Vyakhyana by Svarava^ 
dhanin*^) 
QainbhuQixa*^> 
20. Qixadicatushtaya (?)") 
^xasamuccaya**) 
Saryasammata^ixa^^) 



C. (Svaravigraha)^) 


— Commentary**) 


Paragaragixa^^) 


Siddhantaglxa by Qrinivasin 


Bodhayana^ixa^^^ 


— Vyakhyana*^> 


Bharadvajagixa*^) 


24. HaritaQixa*®) 


— Vyakhyana*^) 





1) "Notices," i., p. 72. 

2) Haug, '^Ueber das Wesen" a. s. w. p. 61, n. 1. This exists in the Tamil country. 

8) Whitney, **Taitt. Prati^." p. 435 (cfr. xx., 12). See also extracts from a similar work 
quoted in the C. of the Ath. pr. (ed. Whitney, p. 261). 

4) See my "Catalogue" p. 42. Haug u. 8, p. 55, n. 1 "Notices", i., p. 78. Profr. Haug's 
remarks render it probable that two recensions exist. 

5) "Notices", i., p. 78. 

6) Both edited by Profr. Weber— «Indisohe Studien" iv., pp. 345-871. 

7) Gujarat Catalogue (by BUhler), i., p. 206 (No. 56) and p. 210 (No. 75). 
8)N. W. ProT. Catalogue, pp. 14 and 34 (Nos. 46 and 102). 

9) Oudh Catalogue, iv., p. 6. 

10) "Report", p. 18. 

1 1) Mentioned in C. on Siddhanta gixa. See my Catalogue, p. 9. 

12) My Catalogue, p. 8. Guj. Cat. i., p. 206 (No. 60). 
^13) Mysore Catalogue, No. 51. 

14) Haug, w. 8, p. 55. Weber, "Pratijnasutra" pp. 106 ffg. "Notices" i., p. 73. 

15) "Report", p. 18. Haug, u, 8. p. 61. "Notices", i., p. 71. 

16) Mentioned in the C. on the Siddhanta^;. and by Ahobala Bhatta in his C. on the l.ndhra- 

(^abdaointamani. 

17) Mentioned in the C. on the Siddhanta^;. Mysore Cat. No. 51. 

18) Mysore Cat. No. 52. Mentioned by Ahobala Bhatta. 

19) Mysore No. 52. 

20) Mentioned in the C. on the Siddhanta^Txa. 

21) Gujarat Cat. i., p. 210 (No. 74). Probably QTxa, Jyotisha, Chandas and Nirukta. 

22) Mysore Cat. No. 57. 
28) Do. do. do. 

24) My Catalogue, p. 8. Mysore Cat. No. 51. 

25) Do. p. 9. do. do. 

26) Mentioned in the C. on the Siddhantagixa. See my "Catalogue", p. 9. 
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Of these the first, fifth, twenty-first and twenty-third are most proba- 
bly modern compilations; several others (Gautami, Narada, Manduki and 
Lomaganya) refer to the Samaveda, and it is thus difficult to compare them 
with other grammatical works, for reasons I have already given; the age 
of the remo^ining ones is not yet positively determined, and before this can 
be attempted in a satisfactory manner, critical editions must be published^). 
Dr. Haug^J is inclined apparently to think that they represent an earlier 
stage than the Pratigakhyas, and distinguishes the two classes of works very 
aptly. He says^): "Was nun den Inhalt der Qixas und Prati^akhyas 
betrifffc, so ist er nicht identisch, wenn sie auch Vieles gemeinsam haben, 
da der Zweck flir welche beide Arten von Werken verfasst sind, ein Verschie- 
dener ist. Die Qixas lehren nur die Aussprache und Recitation der wedi- 
schen Texte im AUgemeinen, und beziehen sich auf keine bestimmte Form 
derselben; die Prati^akyas dagegen setzen immer einen Pada-Text 
voraus, und lehren, wie aus demselben eine Samhitalsu construiren ist. 
....In den Qixas . dagegen sind alle Difierenzen des S ambit a-Textes 
von dem des Pad a ausgelassen; ebenso fehlen alle Andeutungen liber 
den Krama. Das chronologische Verhaltniss der Qixas zu den Prati- 
Qakhyas anlangend, so halte ich die ersteren flir entschieden Salter als 
die letztere. Die erstern waren vorhanden, ehe sich das Bediirfniss nach 
den letztern regte. Die Pratigakhyas setzen bereits eingehende gram- 
matische Studien voraus, w§*hrend flir die Qlxas ein geringeres Mass der- 
selben verlangt wird. Zudem kSnnen die Pratigakhyas nur zu einer 
Zeit entstanden sein, als man anfing, den Wedatext in die verschiedensten 
Formen zu bringen, um ihn desto unverf8;lschter iiberliefern zu konnen. 
Diess war ohne Zweifel ein langer Process, der solche Elementarkenntnisse 
in der Phonetik voraussetzt, wie wir sie in den Qixas finden. Die Prati- 
(akhyas, die nach einem umfassenderen Plane, als die gixas angelegt 
waren, nahmen nicht nur (64) die Lehren dieser in sich auf, sondern fiihrten 
sie auch weiter." It would be difficult to explain the existence of the gixas 
on other grounds than those here stated, and it is obvious that these Tracts, 
though perhaps owing their present forms to relatively late reductions, 
preserve much that is really primitive. Profr. Weber has lately pointed 
out one verse in the Paniniya^jxa (R. 52), which is quoted by Patanjali*^ 



1) I belieye that we may soon hope to see two or three edited by Profr. Kielhorn. 

2) u. «. p. 53 ffg. 

3) Do. p. 63-4. 

4) "IndiBohe Studien", xiii., p. 399. 
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The term Paniniya as applied to this gixa would merely show that it 
was popular after Panini's time; for it is very common to find that in 
India substantially old works have modern claptrap names assigned to 
them^^. But there is much in it actually copied from Panini. Thus we 
find occasionaly pratyaharas, e.g. ^en\ though the old system is also 
followed (q1. 29 etc.). Panini is also mentioned by name as Daxiputra. 
other verses are probably primitive. 

To this class of works (but to a very limited extent) the Pushpa (or 
rather PhuUa) sutra belongs; it. teaches how to form the ganas of the 
Samaveda, and so far as the discussion of the phonetic elements goes, it 
uses the old terms and not pratyaharas. 

The next important class of phonetic treatises that can 
b. Pratigikhyas. be connected with the Aindra School of grammar includes 

the Pratigakhyas; all of these that haye been discovered 
haye been edited in an incomparable manner. They are as follows: 

1. Sig^edapr&ti9&kliya (attributed to Qaunaka), edited and translated 
(in German and French) by Profr. Max Mtiller and Mons. A. Regnier^). 

On this there are two commentaries; the oldest is a yritti discoyered 
by Profr. Eggeling in a Grantha MS., and described by him in the pre- 
face to Profr. Max Miiller's edition. The best known commentary is the 
'Parshadayyakhya* by IJyata Bhatta, son of Vajrata, an inhabitant of Anan- 
dapura (? Benares). This was first brought into notice by Profr. Roth'>, 
and exists in many MSS. * Copious extracts from it are giyen by Mons. 
Regnier. The introduction (from Tanjore MS. No. 2417) is as follows: 
SutrabhashyakritaA saryan pranamya (irasa qnoih \ 
Qaunakaw ca yigeshena-yene 'dam parshadam kritam || 
Tatha yrittikritaA sarva/ns tan sutrayaQasas tatha | 
Tesham prasadad etesham syagaktya yiittim arabhe || 
Lekhyadoshanivrittyartham yistarartham kyacit kvacit | 
Jnanartham pathanartham ca yojyate sa may a puna^ || 
TasyaA samapane ^aktim ta eya pradigantu me | 
Labdhya kamam aha/n tebhya^ prameyam param ipsitam || 
Gampayam nyayasat purvam Vatsanaw kulam riddhimat 
Yasmin dyijayara jata bahyricaA paragottamaA 



1) Thus Dr. Buhler has ascertained that the yishnn Smriti is reaUj the Kathaka Dharma 
(Z. d..D. M. G.) xxii., p. 327. 

2) 1856-1859 and 1857-1869. 

8) '^Zur Literatnr and Geschichte des Weda", 1846. ThA introdnotion is also given there. 
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Devamitra iti khyatas tasmin jato mahamatiA | 
Sa cai 'sha parshadafreshthaA sutas tasya mahatmanaA || 
Namna tu YishnumitraA sa kumara iti Qasyate | 
Tene 'yam yojita vrittiA samzipta parshade sphuta || 
Parigrihnantu viprendraA suprasanna imam mama | 
Ajnanad yad ayuktam syat tad rijukritya grihyatam || 
Qastravataram sambandham shadyidham pariklrtayan | 
Jnatva grahyam bhayec chastravataram ucyate || 
Atha — Qaunako grihapatir vai naimishiyais tu samsthitaiA | 
Dixasu coditaA praha sattre tu dvadaQahike || iti 
Qastravataram smaranti etc. 

2. Taittiri7apr&ti9&kh7a of the Black Yajurveda. 

This, together with its commentary ("Tribhashyaratna"), has been 
edited and translated by Profr. Whitney^). The author of the commentary 
is not known; he professes to follow Vararuci, Atreya and Mahisheya who 
had composed commentaries on this treatise but which are now apparently 
lost^). It cannot be of any considerable antiquity as it refers to a 'Ka- 
lanirnaya'3) which is probably the work by Sayana (14th century). 

3. Vajasaneyi or K&ty4yana-.Prati9ikhya of the White Yajurveda. 
This has been edited with extracts from Uvata's C, and translated (into 

German) by Profr. Weber*). 

Another Commentary ("PratiQakhyajyotsna") is quite recent viz., of 
the end of the last or beginning of this century; it is by one Rama- 
candra son of Siddhegvara. A section of it has been published by 
Thibauts). 

4. Caunakiya-Cfttur&dhyftyiki, which Profr. Whitney has edited and 
translated into English^). He has demonstrated that it belongs to the 
Atharvaveda. There is an anonymous commentary which Profr. Whitney 
has used^). 

A Pratigakhya of the Samaveda is alluded to by Nagoji Bhatta®), but 
it is not quite clear what he intends, and a work of this name has 

1) 1871 (New Hayen). 

2) pp. 6-7 and 434-6. ' 

3) p. 4S5. 

4)"Indi80he Studien", iv., pp. 65-160 and 177-331 (1858). 
5) ''Das Jatapatala" (1870), pp. 36-53. 
6)1862 (New Hayen). 

7) See Profr. Weber's "Verzeiohniss" p. 87 (No. 861). 

8) Goldstflcker in the 'Aeademy\ 9th July 1870 p. 275: "Samalaxanam prati^akhyam ^astram." 
Several existing books partly answer to this description, e.g, the Riktantra and Samatantra. 

7 
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not, as yet, been discovered. It is also likely that some other works of the 
same nature may yet be in existence. Dr. Haug remarks^): "Ich zweifle 
nicht, dass noch weitere Prati^akhyas aufgefunden werden; so vermisse 
ich bis jetzt das zu der Maitray ani-Samhita, die so yieles Eigen- 
thiimliche hat, und gewiss ein besonderes Prati^akhya besitzt". 
Theoretically the number of these works should correspond with the num- 
ber of the Vedic ^akhas, but it may be reasonably doubted if this ever 
was the case. 

The Qlxas and Pratigakhyas represent, so far, one 
c. Etymological gj^Q of the oldost form of the Aindra Grammar — the 
an genera rea- pj^ouetic analysis of the language; the other side — ety- 
mology, is of equal interest, but unfortunately there is 
little left to represent the older system in this respect. The numerous 
passages in the Brahmanas have already been mentioned^^ but apart from 
these we have only one Nirukta (out of 14 that once existed) viz., 

I. Tftska's Nirnkta, a treatise well-known by Profr. Roth's edition^), and 
which, though it exists in two recensions*^ is, no doubt, preserved nearly 
in its original condition. Yaska gives a general view of the etymological 
principles known in his time^), but the arrangement of the book is not 
grammatical, and to exhibit his system of analysis of words and gram- 
matical forms would require too much space to be possible here; it 
generally agrees with the so-called Aindra treatises^). It must be remarked 
that there were two schools of etymologists — ^those headed by Qakatayana 
who asserted that every noun was derived from a dhatu, and others 
headed by Gargya who only gave a partial assent to this theory. Yaska's 
treatise was not neglected by commentators of whom the earliest appears 
to have been 

a, Skandasvamin. The commentary (tika) by this writer is 
often quoted^), but is not as yet known to scholars, though it appears to 
be in existence®^. 

l)u. 8, p. 63. 
2) pp. 26 ffg. 
8) 8«> Gottingen, 1852. 

4) ed. Both p. ly. 

5) ed. Both p. 81, translated by Profr. Max Muller, in his A. S. L. pp. 164 ffg. 

6) See above, p. 12. 

7) By Durgacarya and Sayana in his C. on the Rigyeda. 

8) Central Prov. Cat. p. 8, No. 39-«Niruktatika", 86 U, 1200 Qlokas. (? Incomplete) 
Durgacarya also calls it NiruktatTka. 
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h. Durgacarya wrote a copious commentary — ^the Nir uktavritti ; 
this is well known and exists in several MSS. The author seems to haye 
been a native of S. India, and probably lived in the 15th or i6th century 
A. D. His introduction is one of the most interesting parts of his book, 
as he there gives an account of his authorities and method; I have already 
printed it in the introduction to my edition of the VawQabrahmana*). 

No general treatise on grammar of a date previous to Panini ap- 
pears to be now extant in its original condition, though there must have 
been several such, and some at least appear to have been preserved 
down to Eaiyata's time. Thus he mentions Euni as a predecessor of 
Panini, but this name does not occur in the older books. Again the 
Saunagas, Eunara Yadava and Yadava are also mentioned by the com- 
mentators as well as a work, the 'Bhraja-^lokas' by Eatyayana, which 
was probably an Aindra treatise. Lastly, the Sangraha of Vyali may 
also have belonged to the same school. 

There are some smaller tracts which, though since modified, appa- 
rently took their origin from the Aindra School. Such are 
II. 1. Cftntanava's ''Phitstltras.'' 

2. Jatftpatala^ attributed in S. India to Yyadi. 

These (and, perhaps, some others) just retain sufficient of the old 
terms to show their origin, but it is evident that they have been repeat- 
edly altered. 

The next work of this school in chronological position, 

d, Katantra and i .i n • • x • ii xr-x i a j 

systomg of aram- ^^d, therefore, m importance, is the Katantra. Around 
mar derived ^j^^g besides commentaries, it will be convenient to group 

from it. » X 

some other allied books. 
I. Kitantra or Kilipa-Vyikarana. This is now well-known by Profr. 
Eggeling's excellent edition begun in the Bibl. Indica. The author's name 
is commonly given as Sarvavarman^). 
Commentaries on it are: 

a. Eatantravritti by Durgasimha, edited by Profr. 
Eggeling in his edition of the text. On this there is more than one com- 
mentary. The author wrote a 'tika' on his own Vritti, and again a 
series of notes — 'Candrika'. There are also notes on Durgasimha's 
Vyakhya (? vritti) by Canga Dasa^>. 

1) Preface pp. xxxi-xxxiii. 

2) The Tibetans, ho?7eyer, say Saptayarman. Colebrooke (<* Essays'* ii.,.p. 44) says: ^The 
rales or aphorisms are ascribed to the God Kumara. It is much used in Bengal.'* 

8)0udh Cat.'Yi., p. 6. 

7* 
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aa. Eatantravrittipanjik&, by Trilocanadasa^). 
aaa. A gloss on the last, by Susenacarya^). 
h, Eatantralaghuvritti, by Bhavasena. 
This is twJain treatise which I found in 1872 in the province of S. 

Canara. It follows the C. of Dur gasimha (which it quotes) very closely, 

and begins: 

Sarvajnam sarvavagigam bhuktimuktipradayakam | 
Natva Eatantrasutranam laghuvrittir vidhasyate || 
Tatha balaprabodhaA syat tathai 've 'dam nirupyate | 
Xamadhvam sarvavidvamso laxanadinirupane. || 
^'Siddho varnasamamnayaA" || 1 [| varnanam samamnayaA pathakramaA 

sakalalokaprasiddho veditavyaA etc. 

c. Eatantravritti by Qripati^>. This same author also 
wrote a pari^ishta or supplement to the text^), which has been com- 
mented on more than once: 

cc. Pari^ishtaprabodha, by Gopinatha*^). 
ccc. Pari^ishtasiddhantaratnakara, by Qivaramaca- 
kravartin^). 

d. Eatantravistara, by Vardhamana^). 

e. Ealapatattvarnava, by Baghunandana®^ 

f. 'Caitrukuti, a C, by a Vararuci®). 

g. Vyakhyasara, by Harirama Cakravartin^^). 
A. Do. by Ramadasa"). 

Colebrooke^*) mentions also commentaries by: 

/. Rainanatha, [Eatantravrittiprabodha (in "Notices" 

iii., p. 83) and said to be a gloss on Rama's C] 
k. Umapati 
/. Eulacandra 

l)See Weber's ^Verzeichniss" p. 220 (No. 777), Aufrecht's «Catalogu8", p. 169, "Notlceg", 
ii., p. 336. 

2)«NoticeB", i., p. 296. 

3) "Notices", i., p. 196. 

4) Do. p. 297. 

5) Colebrooke's ^^Essays", ii., p. 45. 

6) Do. 

7) Do. 

8) Do. 

9) Do. 
10) . Do. 
ll)Colebrooke, u. $• 
12) Do. 
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m. Murari 

n. Durgagupta 
of which he does not give the names. 

There are several treatises subsidiary to this Grammar which are also 
mentioned by him^^: 

a. Eatantraganadhatu, commented on by Ramanatha 
in his Manorama. 

h. Eatantradhatughosha. 

c. Eatantrashatkaraka, by Bahasanandin. 

d. Unadivritti, by Qivadasa. 

e. Eatantracatushtayapradipa. 
/. EatantraQabd'amala. 

g, Unadikosha, by Bama^arman^). 
h. Earakakaumudi. 

It is impossible for me to do more than call attention here to the 
very extensive but late literature to which the Eatantra has given birth 
directly; I can also only briefly indicate systems of grammar which ap- 
pear to be connected with it rather than with Panini's work. These are: 

n. 1. Vopadeva's Mugdhabodha. The new school founded by Vopa- 
deva has found much favor in Bengal. It may be safely asserted that 
the author largely followed the Eatantra^), and some of his technical 
terms are abbreviations of those used in that treatise, c. g, 'li' from 'linga\ 
Colebrooke thought that Vopadeva got the plan of his grammar from 
the Eaumudis*^ but (as we now know) he lived far too early for it to 
be possible^) for him to have done so. This grammar is known by seve- 
ral editions, and part at least has been translated. It has given rise to 
a large literature. 

2. Sarasvata-vy&kara^a^^ The date of this treatise is uncertain, 
but it is an improvement on Vopadeva's grammar, though it mostly 
uses Panini's technical terms. In arrangement, however, and some of 
the terms, it follows the Aindra grammars. Aufrecht says of it: "Sara- 

1) Colebrooke, u, 8. 

2) Aufrecht C^Unadisutra**, p. xxi.) puis this antrnsiworthy compilation at the end of the 
17th or beginning of the 18th century. 

3) Weetergaard '^Badicea", p. iv., and see above p. 87. 

4) ** Essays*' ii., 15: '^It . . . . proceeds upon a plan grounded on that of the Kau mu dis.'* 

5) The 0. on the Prakriyakaumudi, which is by the nephew of the author, quotes the 
Mngdhabodha. Aufrecht, '^Oatalogus" p. 161 b, 

6) Printed with Commentary at Bombay, $. 1783, etc. 
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svatisutrarum anctor quum grammaticam tironum in usum com- 
ponere yellet, in rerum dispositione a Panini differt, eamque fere viam 
ingressus est, quam Ramacandra, Yopadeva, alii secuti sunt. Terminis 
technicis utitur quidem, rarius tamen quam aut schola Paninlya aut 
Yopadeva. Literae auxiliares, ubi adhibentur, pleraeque a Panini mu- 
tuum sumtae, accentum indicantes omissa sunt. Litera eodem atque a 

Yopadeva ordine dispositae sunt Gasuum et verbi terminationes ut 

apud Yopadevam significantur. Saepissime tamen varia suffixa sine Uteris 
auxiliaribus traduntur*^" 
There are commentaries by 

a. Anubhutisvartipacarya. 

b. Punjaraja*^ 

c. Bamacandra^rama; called Siddhantacandrika. 

The relation of the Mugdhabodha and Sarasvatavyakarana to the older 
grammars is singular; they both have preserved the form and many of 
the terms of the Aindra system, but have added to it more or less 
of imitations of Panini's algebraic system, including a modified arrange- 
ment of the Qivasutras which Yopadeva probably invented, and in which 
he has carried much further the re-arrangement of the Qivasutras as 
begun by Jinendra and the later Qakatayana^^, these last, on the other 
hand, have utterly given up the old form or system, and have scarcely 
preserved a trace of the old terms. In technicality they out-do Panini. 

There is yet another grammar which may in some respects be affiliated 
to the Aindra School, but which appears to have entirely escaped the 
notice of scholars. It is contained in a few chapters near the end of 
the Agnipurana which is an immense collection of small treatises on all 
possible subjects, including law, prosody, war, etc. The only MS*), ac- 
cessible to me is so corrupt that I can hardly give even a brief notice of it. 
It is related by Skanda who appears to attribute it to Katyayana^). The 
first chapter contains Panini's ^ivastitras, the others treat of Sandhi, in- 
flection, etc. but in a simple and natural order, and use many of the old 
(or Aindra) terms. Uncertain as my only MS. is, it would be impossible 
to say more, with safety, of this interesting fragment. The whole Purana 

l)Aufreoht, '^Catalogus" p. 172 a. 

2)E. I. H. 859 written in 1617 (Aufrecht, «Catalogus", p. 172 h). 

S) See the disonssion on these treatises in the Appendix. 

4) Tanjore, 1565. . 

5) The first yerse is: Yaxye vyakaranasaram siddhaQabdasyarSpakam | 

Katyayano <MS.ona) vibodhaya balanim (yad?) adharaya(t) || 
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will, shortly, be accessible^); it is one of the most peculiar and interesting 
of its class, and gives much information that cannot be found except, 
perhaps, in some of the astrological treatises. 

The most important application of the Aindra system 

grammaTmodei- ^^ grammar to a foreign language, is undoubtedly to 

led on the Sanskrit Tamil. Mention is made of a number of early works — 

Aindra treatises by Ayattiyan (Agastya), who is said to have been the 

A 'Fo.tnil 

first Tamil grammarian, and his pupils^> — ^including the 
author of the 

1. Tolkftppiyam^ who is known as Tolkappiyan, but (except a few 
doubtful quotations) only this last eidsts at present^). On this there are 
several commentaries by — 

a. Ilambtiranar, called Ilamburanam. On the first two 
divisions only. By 

b. Nassinarkkiniyar, called Nassinarkkiniyam. This 
is a commentary on the entire treatise, but only part has, as yet, been 
printed. By 

c. Senavaraiyar, called Senavaraiyam. This is said to 
be on the second book only. I may notice also 

d. The Tolkappiyasstittiravirutti (on i., 1, 1 only) by 
Sivanana5esi'yar. 

But Tolkappiyaw's treatise has long been superseded by the popular 

2. NanntQ. Little is known about the origin of this work; the 
introduction proves the author to have been a Jain, and he dedicates it 

V 

to somebody named Siyayan-yan who is said to have been a petty chieftain 
near Madura, and who, therefore, probably lived after the fall of the old 
Pandiya kingdom in the 14th century. Had there been a Pandiyan, the 
author would have certainly dedicated it to him. He also mentions his 
own name — Pavanan&i — and says that he was the son of Sawmabimuni, 
and that he lived in a town called Sanayai which has not been traced. 
It is very unlikely that this treatise is more than five hundred years old, 
but it is the Tamil grammar. It is much more technical than Tolkap- 
piyan's work, and has far more Sanskrit in it. It has exercised the in- 
genuity of a number of commentators down to the present time; but these 
authors evidently did not know the real source of Tamil grammar, and 

1) An edition is already begun in the Bibl. Indica. 

2) See the long list of names in Babington*s translation of Beschi's "Sen-Tamil Gram- 
mar", introduction. The beginning of Tamil grammar must be about the 8th cent. A. D. 

3) I haye, above, discussed the terms used in it etc. 
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have often misunderstood the system and terms; their works are, for 
the most part, insufferably prolix, and contain but little of value. The 
most important are: 

a. Samanamunivar; his commentary is only known by quotations. 

h, SanyaranamaSsivayar ; he was a native of Tinnevelly, but became 
a Qaiva Sannyasi at the matha of Tiruvavadu5urai (between Mayaveram 
and Combaconum) a great seat of Tamil learning. Extracts have been 
given by Mr. Joyes in his excellent edition and translation of part of 
the Nawniil. 

c. Sivanana5esi'yar; of Gonjeveram, but a member of the same society. 

d, YaittiyanaSar; a member of the Tarumapura matha. He him- 
self wrote a Tamil grammar (Ilakkanavilakkam) in which he improved 
on his predecessors^). 

The later history of Tamil grammar is not of importance here. The 
science has been chiefly kept up by Tamil people of the so-called ^tidra 
castes, and they have always (being themselves ignorant of Sanskrit) 
delighted in asserting the independence of the Tamil grammar and lite- 
rary culture in opposition to the Brahmans who asserted the contrary, 
often in too positive a manner. Most of the later works on the Tamil 
grammar are difficult to find, as but few have been printed, and nearly 
all have only local reputations. I shall not attempt here to say more 
about them. 

It is perhaps worth while to point out that the ultimate source of the 
earliest Tamil grammar must be a Sanskrit, and not a Pali original. 
As far as the Sanskrit words go, it is impossible to prove this, for in 
Tamil they assume much the same if not the identical form that they 
have in Pali. But I have shown elsewhere^) that in the 7th century A. D. 
the predominant sect in S. India was that of the Nirgranthas or Digam- 
bara Jains, and Tolkappiyan was most probably of this sect. He is 
sometimes said to have been a Buddhist, and the Jains were in fact, 
heretical Buddhists. Now the S. Indian Jains have a peculiar literature 
that is either in Sanskrit or in Vernacular languages (Tamil and Cana- 
rese). They have never used Pali, and the few Prakrit books they have, 
are late importations from N. India. The Tamil grammar shows no certain 
trace of Prakrit influences; thus only a Sanskrit origin for it can be allowed. 

1) It has been printed. For this and the numerous editions of the Nannul and similar 
works, see Murdoch^s Catalogue of printed Tamil books. 

2) '^ Indian Antiquctry^^ i., p. 310 note, ** Elements of S. Indian Palesography p. 89 note* 
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The few names that are mentioned are also Sanskrit rather than' Pali-— 
Ayattiyaw (Agastya), Attireyan (Atreya), etc. 

Pa'ya-pa5am and Pa'ya-pa(am (singya and aningya) also show that 
the original followed by Tolkappiyan was Sanskrit; such terms do not 
occur in Pali Grammar^^ 

This doubtful origin is only possible as far as the older .grammar is 
concerned; that the author of the NaTiTiul had Sanskrit treatises, and 
especially the Katantra, before him, every page proves conclusively. It 
is unnecessary to call attention to more than his rules for converting 
Sanskrit words into TamU^>. 

It is possible to speak of the Canarese Grammar 
®- ^*^*'®®® with considerable certainty, as Mr. Kittel has published 

vrrammar. *' 

a critical edition of the most important which is also, 
probably, the oldest existing treatise: 

1. p^bdamanidArpa^a, by Ke^iraja or Ee^ava. The author was 
probably a Jain^), and lived about the end of the twelfth century*>. 
It is remarkable that this treatise is nearly all in metre, though aphoristic 
in style, and the author himself speaks of his ^stitras'; it is in eight 
chapters. The first treats of phonetics. For letters he uses as names 
'axara' and'varna'; 'svara' for vowels; 'sandhyaxara' for diphthongs. Ex- 
cept a and a, vowels are <namin\ Consonants he terms 'vyanjana'. A 
theme (prakriti) is either nominal — 'linga', or verbal — 'dhatu'; by the 
addition of ^vibhakti' (both nominal and verbal) or by a ^pratyaya' it be- 
comes a pada. The second chapter is on nouns. The seven cases df 
declension of a noun (naman) are 'prathama', 'dvitiya', etc. The eighth, 
or vocative, is called 'amantrana' or ^sambuddhi'. Chapter 3 is on com- 
pounds — 'samasa'; and chapter 4 is on derivative nouns — ^taddhita'. 
Chapter 5 is on verbs — 'akhyata' ; tenses ('kala') have persons — ^purusha', 
t^nd are 'vartamana' or present, 'bhavi' or future, 'bhuta' or past, and 
'vidhi' or imperative. Chapter 6 is on roots; chapter 7 on corrupt Sans- 
krit words (tadbhava); and the last chapter is on particles — 'avyaya*. 
Thus throughout, the arrangement and technical terms closely follow the 



l)See above, p. 18. 

2) Pt. iii., sutras xix-xxiii. There was much intercourse between the Singhalese and S. 
Indian Buddhists in the 12th century A. D., and especially under king Parakrama i., and at 
this time the Singhalese appear to have become acquainted with the Katantra and Sanskrit 
sources. (D*Alwis ^^Descriptiye Catalogue", i., pp. 179-180. <*MahaTanso'*, ch. 77 etc.) 

8) See Mr. EittePs Introduction, p. xxi. 

4) Do. p. xxvi. 

8 
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Aindra system. The form of the numerous Sanskrit words indicates an 
original in that language. 

The author himself wrote an explanation of his work: 

a. Arthavritti^). Ee^iraja was not the first Canarese gram- 
marian^); but nothing precise is known of his predecessors. The chief 
conunentary on his treatise is relatively modern^^, it has also been edited 
by Mr. Eittel, it is called 

b. Vyakhyana; and is by Nishthura Sanjayya, who must have 
lived in comparatively recent times. 

There is a treatise on Canarese Grammar written in Sanskrit sutras: 

2. Cabd&nn9&sana (in four padas), by an anonymous author. On it 
there is also a vritti in Sanskrit: 

a. Bhashamanjarl, by Bhattakalanka. As Mr. Eittel has 
shown*), this little work is anterior to Nishthura Sanjayya (who quotes it), 
but probably later than Ee^ava. As far as I have seen quotations from 
it, it belongs also to the Aindra School, but I cannot say for certain. Mr. 
Eittel considers that it is based on an abridged recension of the Qabdama- 
nidarpana, though it differs in some details^). The name of the commen- 
tator — Bhattakalanka — is clearly Jain; from the style of his work (as in 
the quotation given by Mr. Eittel) I should infer that he is the author 
of the text. Yrittis by the authors of later sutra works and explaining 
their own rules, are far from uncommon in Sanskrit literature. 

The great and real merit of the Qabdamanidarpana is that it bases 
the rules on independent research and the usage of writers of repute®^; 
in this way it is far ahead of the Tamil and Telugu treatises which are 
much occupied with vain scholastic disputations. 

0. Tibetan Even out of India the Aindra Grammar shows itself as 

Grammar. an agent of literary culture. The Tibetans have transfer- 

red to their larger collection — ^the Bstan-hygur — a considerable part of the 
Sanskrit grammatical literature which they have translated in their usual 
mechanical way^). Among these are the following Sanskrit Aindra treatises : 

1) See Mr. Kitters Introduction. P. 5 (sutra 6). 

2) Do. p. ZYi. 
8) Do. p. xiv. 

4) Do. do. 

5) Do. p. XV. 

6) Do. pp. xvi. ffg. 

7) This has heen already exemplified by Sohiefner (<^ Bulletin Historico-Philolog^ique de 
TAcad^mie de St. Petersburg" iv., p. 296 note etc.) I hare pointed out another in Tarana- 
tha, viz., Kumarila (a dimiuutive regularly formed from Kumara) translated as if it were 
KumaralTla. C^/nc^ian Antiquary** i,, p. 810 n.) But such defects do not seriously affect the 
great value of the Tibetan translations in respect of Indian research. 
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3'612. Kalipastltra. (Tib.) K a 1 a p a 'i m d o. /. 86, called by C. Sgra'i 
bstan-bcos Ealapa. i.e. Qabda^astra or Vjakarana^astra. 

3-613. Eal&pastltravritti (Tib.) 5ha-bsags-kyi mdo 'i grel-pa shes-bya- 
va, by Dui^asimha. (Schiefner here remarks that the Tibetan translates 
Ealapa as if from kala + v^ap.) 

3*614. EaUpalaghuvritti 9i8hyahitanftma. (Tib.) Ealapa 'i hgrel-pa 
nun-du4a slob-ma-la phan-pa shes-bya-va, by Pandita Sgrol-va *i dvan- 
phyug, which Schiefner considers may be translated by Muktegyara or 
Muktasvamin. 

3-723. Kalipadhitustltra. (Tib.) Ealapa 'i byings-kyi mdo*). 

In No. 3-746 we find the Sarasvatavyakarana, though the Mugdha- 
bodha is, apparently, not included in the collection. The dates of these 
several Tibetan translations cannot be settled at present with any cer- 
tainty. They began in the 7th century A. D., but continued for several 
hundred years. 

The Tibetan Grammar is said to have been begun in the 7th century 
by Pandita Sambodha, whose treatises (also in the 'Bstan-hgyur') are 
called 'Sum-Cu-pa' i. e, "the thirty (letters)", and 'Rtags-kyi hjug-pa' 
i, e, "the application of flexions". An immense number of treatises on 
Tibetan Grammar seem to be in existence, but only a few extracts have, 
scs yet, been published by Schiefner in his "Tibetische Studien^)". The 
names of many are to be found in Schmidt's Catalogue of the Tibetan 
books and MSS. at St. Petersburg; not one even is accessible to me, but 
if it is permitted to hazard an opinion on mere extracts, it is pretty 
plain that they follow the Aindra system. 

That the Tibetans got their literary culture from Sanskrit needs no 
proof; a glance at the indexes to the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur will 
show that they only translated the Sanskrit or northern canonical works 
of the Buddhists, and all the philological treatises (in the last) refer to 
Sanskrit only. 

Dr. Jaeschke has finished his great Tibetan Dictionary; may I, as an 
old friend and pupil ask him to give us now some specimens of the 
Tibetan grammatical treatises? He alone can do it. 

Though, very unnecessarily, the Tibetans have (like the Tamil gram- 
marians) forced their system of suffixes to nouns into agreement with 

1) I have taken the above descriptions from Sohiefner's article mentioned already. Csoma 
de K5ro8 (As. Res. zx. pp. 581 ffg.) first gave an imperfect account of these translations. 
2)*^Mdl<mge8 Aaiatiquea'' (St. Petersburg) yols. i., pp. 324-894; iii., pp. 12-16. 

8* 
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tihe Sanskrit, eight cases of declension, and have in other points closely 
adhered to their model system, yet their treatises appears to contain 
much that is the fruit of original observation, especially with regard to 
the numerous consonants that are now written but not pronounced, and 
also with regard to dialectic peculiarities').. 

Except the Chinese, the Tibetans are the only people of that race who 
have noticed such facts; their works are then of first importance for a 
study of the Indo-Chinese family of languages. 

It has long been known that the Pali grammatical 
II. PALI. literature is yery extensive. Hardy in - 1848 (in the 

Ceylon As. Journal) gave a list of 26 such works. Some 
of these were first described in Westergaard's Catalogue of the MSS. at 
Copenhagen, and in 1863, Mr. D'Alwis (in his "Introduction to Kac- 
cay ana's Grammar") gave an admittedly imperfect list of 45 books; but 
several of these merely treat of particular topics, and are not regular 
grammars. I can only mention a few to which I am able to refer. The 
oldest and model grammar is that by 

1. Kacc&jrana. To this reference has been repeatedly made in the 
preceding pages. Parts of it have been edited by Mr. D'Alwis*> and 
Dr» Kuhn^); an imperfect edition was brought out by the late F. Mason*), 
and an admirable one (with translation) by M. Senart^). This last in^ 
eludes the 

a. Vutti; which may be put down as the first of tlie many 
commentaries on the sutras. It is not quite certain whether Eaccayana 
wrote these explanations or not. The tradition of the Pali grammarians 
is given as follows: 

"Eaccayanakato yogo, 

Vutti ca Sanghanandino, 

Payogo Brahmadattena, 

Nyaso Vimalabuddhina" ® » . 



l)See Jaeschke's "^TJeber die Phonetik der Tibetischon Spraohe" in "Monats. der Eonigl. 
Academio der YTiBsenschaften zu Berlin" (1864) pp. 176 ffg. 
2) •* Introduction to Kaccayana" S®. Colombo, 1868. 

8)<^Kaocayanappakaranae Specimen" 8<». 1869. <*Kaocayanappakaranae Specimen Alter- 
am", 80. 1871. 

4) In the Burmese character, 2 parts 8°. Toungho, 1870. 

5) Originally in the '^Journal Asiatique*^ and then published separately in 1871. 

6) Quoted by Mr. D'Alwis (from the EaocayanabhedatTka) in his <^DeBoriptiTe Catalogue 
of Sanskrit, Pali and Sinhalese Literary Works". Colombo, 1870. i., p. 52. Also, previoasly, 
in his •* Introduction". 
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"The text was made by Eaccayana, the interpretation is of Sangha- 
nandi; the examples by Brahmadatta, and the nyasa by Vimalabuddhi." 
Who the author Kaccayana was, is as yet quite undetermined; Profr. 
Weber has di8CU88ed*> the little matter that there is to decide on, and 
considers that he is not the same as Sariputta, an opinion in which Mr. 
D'Alwis now agrees. It is perhaps impossible to solve the question satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. D'Alwis considers that Panini's Grammar was the source of 
Kaccayana's^), but for the reasons I have already given in the former part 
of this monograph, I cannot accept this view. That some details may be 
borrowed from Panini by a subsequent redactor of the work, is possible^), 
but the six sutras which are identical in both grammars appear to me 
to be rather from an older source than either Panini or Kaccayana; they 
contain nothing that is peculiar to Panini, and generally agree with what 
has been shown to be the peculiar feature of the Aindra system. There 
is nothing in the sutras to throw doubt on their antiquity, except an anu- 
bandha or so, which must have been taken from Panini. Thirty-eight 
sutras are, however, admittedly interpolations as the earliest commen- 
taries allow*) and (as the Ceylon scholiasts admit) there are several su- 
tras almost identical with those of the Eatantra^). To me, at least, it 
appears probable that both Eaccayana and the author of the Eatantra 
have mostly taken these last from a primitive source*); but further 
enquiry (for which I have no space here) is needed to decide the question. 

Another objection to the antiquity of Eaccayana's Grammar has been 
raised by Mr. D'Alwis'') which I must here notice. It is that Buddhaghosa 
(4th century) does not use (in his commentary on the three Pitaka^) Eacca- 
yana's technical terms, but dijBferent ones. It is obvious that no inference 
can be drawn from this fact, as I have already shown that many of Eac- 
cayana's terms occur in Panini's sutras; still more occur in Patanjali, 



1)Z. d. d. M. G. xix., pp. 649-666; reprinted in <*IndiBche Streifen" ii., pp. 816-343. This 
has been translated into English. 

2) * Introduction", p. xi. ffg. 

d>)e.g, the use of n to indicate vriddhi. As Panini's anubandhas were new (see aboye 
p. 40), this must have been copied. 

4)D*Alwi8 "Catalogue", i., pp. 52-3. 

5)Kuhn, '*Speoimen", pp. 17-19. 

6) Except 'ya napacce*: this is Paniniyan so far as the n is concerned. 

7) •* Catalogue" p. 68 ffg. It is obyious (see the article by Profr. Childers and L. C. Vija- 
Bimha in B. As. S. J. new series, V. pp. 289-302) that Buddhaghosa's Atthakatha was a compi- 
lation ftrom, not a translation, of older works. 
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and there can, therefore, be no doubt that they belong to a system far 
older than the 4th century A. D. This is peculiarly the case with the 
only terms that Mr. D'Alwis mentions as used by Buddhaghosa, yiz., the 
names of cases. Prathama etc. were all known to Panini, now for these 
Buddhaghosa uses paccatta, upayoga, etc.; but it is obvious, I think, that 
these terms are not really names of cases, and that they are solely 
intended to express the sjmtactic relation intended by the cases. Thus 
for the third case he has ^karana', and for the fourth 'sampadana' which 
are used in this way in the grammars^- 

I have made these remarks here, because (owing to deficient materials) 
I cannot attempt, even in a summary way, to criticize the present condi- 
tion of a Pali text*), as I propose to do (in Appendix A.) with some of the 
Sanskrit Grammars. 

M. Senart promises a complete edition of the Pali grammarians, and 
I need, therefore, only mention briefly a few of them, which will show 
that the Pali type of the Aindra Grammar is as important as the Sanskrit 

Besides the commentaries (Yutti and Nyasa) mentioned above, Mr. 
D'Alwis mentions: 

a. Dipani, apparently not as yet found. 

b, Eaccayanabhedatika^). 

Eaccayana's Grammar has also given rise to a number of treatises: 

1. Mahftsadda-(t. e. (abda)idti; the author of this knew the Eatantra. 

2. BftpasiddU. The author of this professes to have consulted Eac- 
cayana. He lived while Buddhism still existed on the continent of India*). 

3. B&lftvatftra; edited by Mr. Lee. This is according to Mr. D'Alwis 
an old treatise, though of uncertain date. It is very brief, and there 
are several commentaries on it: 

a. Pancikapadipa, written in 1455 A. D. There was, how- 
ever, an older commentary in Singhalese: 

b, Gadaladeni Sanna^). The Balavatara was the source 
whence the earlier European scholars got their notions of Pali Grammar. 

4. Piqrogasiddlii; of the I4th century A. D. This is an exceedingly 
full and valuable grammar. 

1) Kaoc. iii.,' 6 (sampadana) etc. See also Profr. Ohilders* Dy. 

2) M. Senart (p. 7) promises to treat of Kaccayana^s relation to the Sanskrit originals, and 
the later development of the Pali grammatical literature. Kaccayana*s Grammar is almoa t 
certainly not the original Pali G-rammar; at least, in its present form. 

8)u. 8. p. 52. 

4) Do. pp. 179-180. 

5) Do. p. 80. 
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5. AUiy&tapada. This is a very yaluable treatise on verbs, with full 
explanation of the inflections. It is, thus, not unlike the Sanskrit Madha- 
yiyadhatuYi^tti of Sayana. 

6. Dh&tumanjt8&; by Silayamsa, of unknown date. The author 
refers to previous Dhatupathas. The order of the classes differs from 
the Sanskrit, and may perhaps be that followed by Panini's predecessors*^. 

Eaccayana's Grammar has also given rise to a modified system — 
Hogrgall&na's Vyikara^a. The author who lived from 1153-1186 A. D. 
was an inhabitant of Anuradhapura in Ceylon. Mr. D'Alvns has describ- 
ed this treatise^) at some length. 

Drawn up on the plan of the Pali Grammar is that 

on the Pali ^^ ^^^ Singhalese language, for a knowledge of which 

A. Singhalese we have to thank Mr. D'Alwis who has edited the most 

important and oldest treatise : 
Sidalr-SaiLgarftva. Colombo, 1853. In a long introduction Mr. D'Alwis 
has given a valuable history of Singhalese literature. He puts the date 
of the text between 1266 and 1410 A. D. 

Mgr. Bigandet appears to state') that the Burmese 
\^m^^ Grammar is based on the Pali*) : I have no information 

accessible beyond this statement, but it comes from a 
most competent authority. Probably the Siamese Grammar is based on 
the same source, and the few Javanese and Cambodian grammatical terms 
that I can find are from the Aindra system. 

The above brief list of the most important treatises, in seven dijBferent 
languages, which are based more or less completely on the Aindra system, 
will show that if the fortunes of the oldest system of Sanskrit Grammar 
have been rather Buddhistic (or heretical) than Brahmanical (or ortho- 
dox), yet Panini's great reform did not completely supersede the older 
system. This is partly to be explained by the circumstances of the time 

1) I have transcripts of the whole or part of these three treatises, which I made many 
years ago from my honoured friend and teacher Dr. Fausboirs copies. 

2) u. 8. pp. 183 ffg. 

3) Advertisement to Mason^s edition of Kaccayana— ''I look upon it too, as a necessary 
complement of the Burmese Grammar. No one indeed can master thoroughly the Burmese 
language unless he possesses a fair knowledge of the Pali.** 

4) Mason (Tali Grammar*, in English, p. y.) says: '^The book (Eaccayana*s Grammar) is 
said to have been brought to Burmah, A. D. 387, by Buddhaghosa, and the Burmese transla- 
tion and commentary are ascribed to him.*' 
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when Panini appeared as an author. At that time the aim of all literary, 
cultttre seems to have been yictorj in formal scholastic disputations, and 
the object of teachers seems to have been to ensure victory to their pupils 
by almost mechanical means; hence the sutra style which put in order 
the mere heads of the successive arguments in the most concise way, and 
by thus rendering these notes unintelligible except to the initiated, secrecy 
powerfully aided their object. The peculiar relations existing in ancient 
India between a teacher and his pupils would effectually prevent treachery, 
and so a system like Panini's would long remain a secret in the pos- 
session of comparatively few persons. It is thus possible to explain how 
it happened that it was only after some eight hundred or a thousand 
years that the older treatises begin to borrow from the Paniniya system'^; 
had it been possible, this would have occurred long b^ore, for the Qiva- 
sutras and algebraic terms of Panini are too attractive to the Indian 
mind to be neglected, and they offer many advantages in practice. 

In the history of the civilization that has spread in the course of 
about two thousand five hundred years from the extreme N. W. of India 
over the whole peninsula, and even to Indo-China and the Malay archi- 
pelago, the Aindra system of grammar fills precisely the same place that 
Priscian's grammar has in the history of Latin civilization. Just as the 
early Catholic Missionaries in the sixteenth century, who went to Mexico, 
S. America and Africa, and wrote so many meritorious grammars and 
vocabularies of the strange languages they there discovered, but in every 
instance and whatever might be the character of the language, found 
in it the tenses and cases and parts of speech of Priscian, which, as 
they imagined, constituted for them a science of Universal Grammar, 
so the Biiddhists — orthodox and heretical — ^who were the first Indian Mis- 
sionaries, found in languages of the most opposite character, e.g. Tibetan 
and Tamil, the eight cases (resp. seven and vocative) of the Sanskrit 
and a fourfold division of words. Both the European and Indian Mis- 



1) yikatayana, Vopadeva, etc. It is remarkable that an Aindra treatise (thus Paniniyised) 
should have appeared at first the best source to Sir W. Jones and others. (** As. Bes." i., p. 354.) 
Forster*s Grammar (1810) is based on the Mugdhabodha, and probably Carey's also; the re- 
mains of a philosophical arrangement in it attracted attention rather than Paftini's technica- 
lities. The earliest grammar by a European (that of P. Paulinus k St. Bartholemeo) is based 
on a similar source which (in a MS. note in his presentation copy to Anquetil which is now 
in my possession) he states he got from two Brahmans at Angamala. May not Jinendra, the 
commentator on the Ka^iki (to Panini*s sutras) and who was a Buddhist, have been the chief 
means of communicating Paninfs system to others than Brahmans? 
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sioaaries applied this system mechanically; the only grammar they both 
knew was to them a science, and became an imaginary universal gram- 
mar. In its beginning, Sanskrit Grammar was derived from an analysis 
of the facts of the language as was the Latin Grammar, but this false 
notion of a science of general grammar prevented, both in India and 
Europe, the analysis of strange languages; this true method has only 
been introduced in this century chiefly owing to a knowledge of Panini's 
system. But (if my conclusions are just), the Aindra or older Indian 
Grammar has had too important a place in eastern literary history to 
allow of its being neglected with safety in the actual progress of research. 
For the Aindra (or primitive Sanskrit) Grammar founded the analysis of 
language; Panini's systematized the results, and since then there was no 
real progress till German scholars took up this (to Europe) new line of 
research. If in any line of research, India is, here, original. 
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In considering the historical development of Sanskrit Literature (which 
has as yet heen done but to a small extent) the only possible way is to 
compare the contents of books, one with another. But in doing so, no 
one has thought fit, as yet, to fully enquire whether the texts as we have 
them can be accepted in their integrity as evidence for particular pe- 
riods. A general estimate has been formed in many cases of the age of a 
particular work, but hardly in a single case has there been any attempt 
made to show under what influences each work has been formed — in short, 
to ascertain the age of the separate parts. 

First, it is necessary to remark the singular circumstances under 
which most of the standard texts have been delivered to the world. These 
are nearly all according to the recensions established by various com- 
mentators who all lived in S. India, during the middle ages, and which 
recensions or editions early attained a great reputation all over India 
partly because of the intrinsic merits of these commentaries, partly because 
they were the means of founding religious sects which soon spread all 
over India*). 

Yet most of our editions — in fact, there are only two or three excep- 
tions^-are edited entirely from N. Indian Nagari MSS., and most of the 
editors repudiated with scorn any help from the palm-leaf MSS. of the 
South, a prejudice which is only now beginning to wear away. South 
India has, in fact, contributed the texts, but N. India the secondary MSS. 
from which the editions have been made. Here then is a primary reason 
for not relying too much on the letter of our orthodox standard editions. 

Again, it is evident that these commentaries must be taken for what 
they are worth — very meritorious works in fact, yet sectarian; but a critic 
who now-a-days would understand any particular passage in the traditional 

1) It is only neoessary to remark that our chief editions of the most important Yedic books 
follow Qankaracarya and Sayana, and that Mallinatha's recension is followed for Kalidasa's 
works. (See Stenzler's '^Meghaduta*', 1874, pp. iiL-iv.) 

9* 
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collections known as the Vedas and other early texts, may not rely on 
sectarian commentators. The works of such are chiefly of value for a 
history of dogma, an interesting matter in itself, but quite foreign to 
critical purposes. Such primitive texts as the Vedas are peculiarly liable 
to misunderstandings, and it will often be found that commentators only 
pretend to understand them "because they have grown accustomed to 
misunderstand them". It must be again asked if, besides unintentional 
perversions, texts may not have been arranged, selected or interpolated 
wilfully for certain purposes? 

It appears to me that it is possible to establish some general princi- 
ples, by which Sanskrit texts may be compared for historical purposes; 
it was necessary to raise the question in order to show that it is possible 
to use the grammatical texts in this way as Goldstiicker did, and as I 
have attempted to do in the preceding monograph. If we know some 
at least, of the laws which regulate the reflection of an object, we may, 
to some extent, infer as to the nature of that object, though it be not 
directly accessible. 

Before dealing with the grammatical treatises, it will be best to see 
what conclusion other texts point to. The earliest relics of Indian lite- 
rary culture — ^the Vedas — are not of direct importance in this enquiry, 
but it is necessary to notice their present condition and the indigenous 
views regarding them. 

The true nature of the Vedic collections is well pointed out by Profr. 
Roth. He says'): '^Es ist eine bekannte Sache, dass die verschiedenen 
Sammlungen alter Lieder, Spriiche, Formeln u. s. w. welche jede durch 
eine besondere Benennung unterschieden unter dem gemeinsamen Namen 
der Veden iiberliefert sind, nicht die einzigen ihrer Art waren. Jede 
dieser Gattungen hatte ihre Arten. Wie in Religionsgemeinden, deren 
Bestand auf eine Verktindigung oder Lehre zuriickgeht, die Feststellung 
des Inhalts dieser Lehre, da sie nicht bei alien und iiberall dieselben 
Wege geht, zu verschiedenen Dogmen und dadurch zu Secten fiihrt, so 
haben sich in Indien ahnliche Unter scheidungen, wenn auch mehr aus- 
serlicher und darum weniger feindlicher Art, an der heiligen Uberliefe- 
rung entwickelt und befestigt. 

"Die vier Veden, in welche der gesamnite Stoff dieser Uberlieferung 
seit alter Zeit zerlegt wird: Lieder, Ges^nge, Opferspriiche, Wiinsche und 
Verwiinschungen (carmina, incantamenta, devotiones) sind urspriinglich 

1) "Der Atharyaveda in Kasohmir", pp. 9-10. 
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nicht eben so viel Biicher, sondern Bezeichnungen von vier Gattungen 
des iiberlieferten Wortes, welche lange Zeit nur im Gedachtniss von 
Geschlecht zu Geachlecht fortgepflanzt wurden. Sobald aber aus einer 
dieser Gattungen eine bestimmte Auswabl getroffen und nach Aufeinander- 
folge, Zahl und Wortlaut der einzelnen Stficke festgestellt wurde — was 
nach meinen Begriflfen nur mit Hilfe der Schrift wirksam geschehen 
konnte — so entstand ein vedisches Buch. Traf ein anderer Kenner und 
Lehrer aus derselben Gattung des Uberlieferten eine im einzelnen ab- 
weichende Wahl und setzte dieselbe 'in seinem Kreise in Wirksamkeit, 

so standen zwei Blicher nebeneinander, welche einen und denselben 

Veda enthielten, beide aus derselben Tradition erwachsen waren wie zwei 

Zweige eines Baumes Es lasst sich annehmen, dass unter gegebenen 

Verhaltnissen diese Unterschiede sich zu wirklichen Spaltungen erweitern 
konnten ; in der Kegel jedoch sind sie sehr harmlos, ja so gut wie bedeu- 
tungslos." 

The Indian view of the Vedic texts is remarkable; they are consider- 
ed to have existed from, eternity and to have been uncreated*). Thus, 
the real 'forms' or types which exist in a higher world (like the Platonic 
ideas), had representatives, but not necessarily perfect, on this earth. 
As the Vedic texts^) now exist, they are of little importance for the 
present matter, but the old Indian doctrine concerning them is of much 
importance, as it has been extended to other parts of the Sanskrit 
literature. 

1) Singularly enough some of the Muhammadan (Sunni) teachers taught exactly the same 
doctrine in respect of the Qoran. On the Indian doctrine see Huir^s S. Texts, iii. 

2) As we haye the Vedic texts at present, they are not free from errors which must have 
been made at the time of their last revision, or in the pre-historic times of India. So also 
some stanza9 are irrelevant interpolations where they occur, and the proper order has not 
always been preserved in hymns which are otherwise intact. See Roth "Der Atharvaveda in 
Kasohmir," p. 19; and '^Siebenzig Lieder des Bigveda" passim. See also, Benfey— "Einleitung 
in die Grammatik der Vedisohen Sprache" p. 8 Sg.; and his treatise ''Die Quantitatsverschie- 
denheiten in den Samhita- und Pada-Texten der Veden," i., pp. 12, 25. Special researches « 
of the most interesting character are those by Profr. de Gubernatis (in '^Annuario della Societji 
Italiana per gli studi Orientali" I. pp. 41-49); Bollensen (in '^Orient und Occident," ii., pp. 
457 ffg.) But the whole tradition of the Vedic texts as handed down is, beyond doubt, sur- 
prisingly accurate [see especially Profr. Max MvLller's Rigvedasamhita (translation), i. pp. 
Ixvii. ffg.]; and this is not only the case with the Samhitas but also in many cases with the 
later Brahmanas. Some, however, have undergone revision (see my "Samavidhana Br." i., 
pp. X., ffg. in which M. Barth concurs— ** Revue Critique" 1873, No. 44, p. 282). I have in 
another place (''Devatadhyaya Br." Preface, p. xi.) attempted to show that some Brahmanas 
were put in their present order by Sayana, and that he must be considered As the final author 
of the Vedio canon; on this see M. Barth's article in the '^ Revue Critique" No. 12 of 1874, p. 179. 
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Thus Patanjali says:^) ^^Bnhaspatir Indraya divyavarsliasahasra^ prati- 
padoktana^ ^abdanam ^abdaparayana/^ proyaca na ^ntsim jagama | Brihas- 
patiQ ca prayaktd. Indrag ca 'dhyeta, divyam yarshasabasram adbyayana- 
kalaA I na ca 'nta^ jagama" etc. This is the 4deaP science; to meet 
actual wants of mortals we haye 'grammar'. A little reflection will show 
that this yiew must necessarily hold good in respect of all 'Qastras', and 
hence, that with treatises which profess to come originally by reyelation 
it is not possible to expect an exact reproduction of a primitiye text, for 
there probably never was one; rather, the oldest treatises we haye, are to 
be looked on as the joint work of many generations of teachers and pupils, 
and the result of much revision. The Indian view is given by Colebrooke*^: 
''It is a received and well grounded opinion of the learned in India that 
no book is altogether safe from changes and interpolations until it have 
been commented: but when once a gloss has been published, no fabrica- 
tion could afterwards succeed; because the perpetual commentary notices 
every passage, and, in general, explains every word." But there are 
comparatively few such commentaries, and very few of a remote date, 
and there is often reason to believe that these have caused in effect, the 
loss of different recensions'), which not being protected by such a useful 
aid, have fallen into neglect. As I have already remarked, such com- 
mentaries*) often originated new errors in addition to those already ex- 
isting in the texts. 

1) Benares lithog. ed. i., ff. 10 6.-11 a. See in the magnifloent photo-zincograpli edition 
iBsaed by the India Office, p. 14, of vol. i. 

2) "Esaays** i., pp. 98-9. 

8) See my '^Samavidhanabrahmana" i., pp. xxxiii.-xxxiY. 

4) Burnouf ["Bhagavatapurana", ii. (folio ed.) pp. vl.-vii.] already in 1844, protested against 
a seryile adherence to the Commentaries. He says: <* J^ai continue k aocorder une asses grande 
oonflanoe an commentaire de Qri^^hara Svamin, qui est en g^n^ral ample et exact. Je l*ai 
saivi prinoipalemont toutes les fois qu'il a 6t6 question d'un point de fait on de doctrine ; dans 
les passages purement po^tiques, je me suis permis plus de liberty. Ce n'est pas que je pense 
que nous devions abjurer le sens oommun et la connaisanoe que nous ayons aoquise de la 
langue sanscrite, pour nous soumettre en aveugles aux explications sonvent mesquines et 
erron^es des oommentateurs indigenes; mais je suis d'aris que leurs opinions m^riteront ton- 
jours une attention particulidre Enfln, la condesoendanoe qu*on pent ayoir pour leurs 

opinions n'exeroera jamais sur le progrSs europeen des Etudes indiennes une trds-f&oheuse 
influence; car, de deux choses Tune: ou les explications brahmaniques sont vraies, et alors 
elles (vii.) se justifleront plus tard»d'elle8-mdmes; ou elles sont fausses, et alors la critique 
ne tardera pas k posseder les moyens d*en faire justice. Qui aurait le courage de reprocher 
au digne et k jamais regrettable Frederic Rosen d'avoir suivi, un pen serrilement peat-6tre, 
les sentiments des oommentateurs indiens? et qui, d'un autre c6t^, pourrait ^tre bl&m^ d*op- 
poser k oes sentiments quelques-unes de ces interpretations simples et f^condes, qui sortent si 
naturellement de6 textes expliqu^s pur les seals secours de la philologie?" This is Profr. 
Max Mfiller*s yiew. 
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Thus, it is evident, it will not be safe to start with an assumption 
that the later Sanskrit texts have been preserved from interpolations, or 
that we can look back in hopes of arriving at a text as originally written 
by its author; in this they form a striking contrast to the Yedic collections. 

1. The current texts of the epic poems fully support this view. 

a. BAmkj9M. It has long been known that two chief recensions 
at least of this epic are in existence; the texts of which agree generally 
in substance but very little in language and expression. The existence 
of the second recension^ ^ which is generally accepted as the oldest and 
best, was first established by A. W. von Schlegel in his edition published 
in 1838; but the many persons who have used the Ramayana as an 
authority for early Indian history and the history of Indian ideas, have (ex- 
cept Dr. Muir) entirely neglected this fact. The most remarkable Essay 
by Profr. Weber — 'On the Ramayana' — ^has excited so much attention 
that better hopes may be entertained for the future. 

As regards the first recension (commonly called Gauda) which pre- 
vails in Bengal, there is comparatively little information as to its history 
and eventual origin. It has been edited in full by Gorresio, and in the 
most splendid style; the first edition (of part only) was by Carey and 
Marshman, from 1806 to 1810^). But, like all the earlier editions, this last 
was eclectic, and does not always follow the same MS. or any consistent 
rule. Gorresio's estimate of this recension is as follows: '^11 mio giudizio 
h; che la recensione Gaudana non pu6 essere in nessun modo nata d'una 
rimutazione, d'un rifacimento della boreale; che essa 6 al tutto indepen- 
dente da quella, non rilavorata, rimpastata, ma originale, autentica, e 
degna di fede quanto I'altra, che ella attinse da sorgenti sue proprie, 
schiette, ed autorevoli, quanto quelle della boreale e rappresenta fedel- 
mente un'altra tradizione del poema — " etc^). Of the history of this 
recension I cannot find any certain traces, but it must be of some 
age, as Gorresio shows that there have been several commentaries on it^^. 
Profr. F. E. Hall, however, considers this recension to be a modern de- 
pravation^). 

1) Sohlegers edition !., pp. xxii. ffg. A remarkable MS. of this recenBi6ii is described by 
Profr. Aufrecht, ** Catalogue" pp. 344-5. Gorresio calls it *boreale', but it is current all over 
India, except Bengal, and with slight variations. 

2) See p. xvi. of Vol. 1, for Schlegel's justly severe criticisms on this .edition; Gorresio 
(!., p. xix.) concurs. 

3) ed. Gorresio, i., pp. xl. ffg. The matter is discussed at length. 

4) Do. pp. xxii-xxiii. 

5) See his edition of Wilson's Vishiiupurana, ii.,, p. 190 note. 
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Of the second chief recension which Schlegel brought into notice it is 
possible to show that it has not been left unaltered. This important in- 
formation is due to the anonymous author of the oldest commentary that 
we possess as regards this recension, and which is referred to everywhere 
as an authority — the Eatakatika. The name given to this work is omi- 
nous, the Kataka being the berry of the poisonous strychnine tree which 
is used in India (so people say) to clear muddy water?); but the author 
has stated, in more than one place, the principles on which he worked. 
These were first pointed out by Dr. Muir^); they are as follows: 

1. That a passage is to be rejected which is not in the old copies. 
And apparently: 

2. That a passage is to be rejected, if inconsistent with the rest of 
the text. The subsequent commentators quote these principles and the 
precedent of the author of the Katakatika in justification of their treat- 
ment of the text. It is, therefore, obvious that it is impossible to trust 
very far the text of the commentators, for they clearly state that they 
have revised the text on principles which are not admitted to be trust- 
worthy by modern critics. Besides these two chief recensions, the MSS. 
vary greatly in minor details as Profr. Weber has proved. 

There is no way of determining the date of the author of the Kataka- 
tika, but there is nothing to indicate that this commentary is older than 
the revival of Sanskrit studies in the Deccan which dates from the 12th 
century. As the author invokes Kalahastiga, he must have been a native 
of the Telugu country. 

It is unfortunate that we have none of the older commentaries ; for 
these would throw much light on ihe actual results of the work of their 
authors, but it is not difficult to see that as all commentators started 
with a knowledge of grammar and rhetoric as their means, they would 
gradually eliminate what they deemed ungrammatical or inconsistent 
with the rules of the Alankaragastra. There is yet another cause which 



1) See Wilson's Dy. s. v. The author says: 

Asamgatavy akritip amsupankilam 

Ramayanatirthasamuddhritamritam | 
YogindrayanTkatakad yipankilam 

Saryopakaraxamam asta saryada || 

I quote from the Tanjore MS. The name should rather be "Ramayanamritakataka'*, but 
the abridged form is also used. 

2) "Sanskrit Texts" iy., pp. 180-1. 
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Profr. Weber first pointed out^) — ^the influence of a prevailing riti or 
'style'. Dandin, the author of the Kavyadarga, and who probably belongs 
to the 6th century A. D., recognized two such, the Gaudi (or Northern) 
and Vaidarbhl (or Southern) riti. Later writers such as Mammata, 
Vamana and others add four — ^Pancall, Lati, Avantika and Magadhi — all 
of which came between the two original styles. The descriptions of these 
yarious kinds of riti are often rhetorical and fanciful, but any observant 
reader of the two recensions of the Bamayana and (e.g.) a Jain treatise in 
Sanskrit, will at once notice a marked difference in the style of com- 
position and in the vocabulary of all three. Dandin lays most stress on 
the rhetorical peculiarities, less on the linguistic; he says^): 

^^Asty aneko giva,m marga^ suxmabheda^ parasparam | 
Tatra Yaidarbha-Gaudiyau varnyete prasphutantarau |{ 
Qleshskh prasada^ samata madhurya/^ sukumarata | 
Arthavyaktir udaratvam oja^ kantisamadhaya^ || 
Iti Yaidarbhamargasya prana da^agunaA smrita^ | 
Esham viparyayaA prayo dri^yate**^ Gaudavartmani || 
Having thus distinguished the two styles, he proceeds to illustrate 
the peculiarities, but the first only is appreciable: 

Qlishtam asprishta^aithilyam alpapranaxarottaram | 
^ithila/^*^, "malatlmala lolalikalila" yatha || 
It is remarkable that the phonetic character here assigned to the 
Southern style would reduce the alphabet to very nearly the Dravidian 
phonetic system, and the alleged contrary preference of the aspirates and 
sibilants (which is a feature so noticeable in the N. Indian vernaculars) 
indicate that Dandin's remark has a solid foundation^), though I have not 
been able to prove it in spite of a careful analysis of the letters in several dif- 
ferent passages. I have, however, noticed that the S. recension has, e, g.y krti- 
ra instead of the Northern ghora. The other alleged peculiarities of the Sou- 
thern style are not capable of analysis in this way, but they show accurate 
observation. That the influence of local style must have been powerful is a 
necessary consequence of the circumstances under which the later Sanskrit 

1) '*Uber das Bamayana", p. 76. 

2)i., 40-43 of the Bibl. Indioa edition (pp. 37-9). 

3)Taiijore MS. 10,5115. reads laxyate. 

4) Do. "Qithila malati»'* etc. 

5) This would tell much against the S. Indian MSS. were they not snpported by early com- 
mentaries, and were it not an ascertained fact that the copyists of the Peninsula have always 
been more painfaUy scrupulous than those of the Iforth. 

10 
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books were composed. The language was then dead, and cultivated for 
literary purposes by people of very different races and varied habits. 
It is difficult to imagine two languages the construction and phonetics of 
which differ more completely than is the case with Hindi and Tamil, and 
it is easy to see in the perfectly correct and grammatical Sanskrit com- 
positions of writers of these two races that there is a perceptible difference 
of style, and, the Sanskrit vocabulary being amazingly copious, difference 
of race has led to the preference of peculiar words in different parts of 
India, as more harmonious^). The authors of N. India have (except in 
verse) preserved a good deal of the primitive terseness of the oldest 
Sanskrit prose; the writers of the South {e,g, Qankaracarya and Sayana) 
are, on the other hand, remarkable for excessively involved and long senten- 
ces chiefly constructed by the aid of 4ti' which is there used just like the 
Tamil 'e^ru'. The effect of these influences is very remarkably evident 
in the dialects now spoken by tribes which have emigrated from N. to S. 
India. The DakhnI differs from Urdu not only by a softer pronunciation 
but also in construction and vocabulary, and this is still more the case 
with the dialect of Mahrathi spoken by the silk-weavers of Tanjore who 
(they say) originally came from Devagiri in the Deccan. 

Lastly, come the alterations and interpolations which result from ex- 
tensive religious movements. Of the earliest period of this nature we 
know but little ; the resulting influences appear to have been eclectic and 
anti-buddhistic. The most important period, and, in fact, the only one 
deserving serious notice is that of the reforms originated by Qankaracarya 
whose Vedanta doctrines are so well known. 

The question of such modifications as these, and the results produced 
by them was first treated by Burnouf in the prefaces-^ to the several 
volumes of his edition and translation of the Bhagavata Purana; he there 
remarked the strong Vaishnava tendency not only of the Mahabharata 
but also of the Bhagavatapurana, and especially the assimilation of 
Vishnu with Narayana^^ The Ramayana also displays a strong Vaishnava 
tendency*). It is evident that this is the natural consequence of the 

- " ■ 

1) Lassen noticed long ago that the Gauda and Southern recensions of the Bimayana 
differed in unessential forms of expression. (Gorresio, i., p. xxxviii.) Schlegel had proTiously 
noticed the irregularities of form which are frequent in the Gauda recension. 

2) He, howeyer, considers that the Mahabharata and Ramayana hare escaped to a great 
extent (vol. iii., p. xxix.). 

S) Do. p. xliT. The whole preface to toI. iii. refers to this subject. 
4) Weber, <*Uber. das Ramayana", pp. 6*7. 69. 
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vedantism of Qankar&c&rya which identifies Yishnu-Narayana with the 
Supreme Being*); this system is by far the most popular in the Peninsula, 
and has bad the most influence in literature. The subsequent Yaishnava 
reforms (of Ramanujacarya and Madhyacarya) came comparatively late, 
and certainly did not lead to any alterations of texts. The literature to 
which they gave rise consists chiefly of commentaries on original works 
the text of which was already settled. 

Profr. Weber's researches have brought down the earliest limit of the 
actual redactions of the Bamayana to about the drd or 4th century A. D. 
and considering all the circumstances that he has discussed, it is difficult 
to refuse to accept this conclusion. The real point of his treatise seems 
to me, as yet, unanswered; for, though, no doubt, the Ramayana has old 
matter as a foundation, and has incorporated many of the old verses 
which form the debris of the older Sanskrit literature and which are often 
met with elsewhere*), the latest period of redaction can only be considered 
so long as the text has not been critically separated into its elements. 

The causes of interpolation and alteration which I have mentioned 
above, together with the results of the clerical errors of copyists during 
several hundreds of years, are quite sufficient to account for the rise of 
different recensions such as we now And, though originally the Ramayana 
was the work of a real author. It is probable that before it was redu- 
ced into the form of a regular book, parts were current in the form of 
ballads^). 

b. Mahftbhftrata. Comparatively little attention has been paid to 
this epic, and (except by a few scholars) the uncritical Calcutta edition 
is generally quoted. It has been supposed^) that there is only one 
recension of the Mahabharata; but this, I shall show, is a mistake, 

l)Hall, <^ Rational Befutation", p. 199 notCy and 212 note, 

2)Barnoufs remarks (Bhagayata P. i., p. ox.) are worth quoting still. He says: *'0n 
oommenta lea Vedas; on en d^veloppa les opinions sp^onlatives; on rassembla les l^gendes 
relatives aux sages dont ces anoiens livres faisaient connattre les noms. En an mot, on re- 
produisit dans un idiome plus facile et plus ^pur^, les opinions et les croyanoes dont ces livres, 
inoontestablement antiques, avaient gard^ le d^p6t. YoiU pourquoi les productions des der- 
niers &ges de la litt^rature sansorite ont encore un caractdre si manifestement ancien. Ces 
productions sent, pour le fond du moins, de beauooup ant^rieures k la date qu'elles portent. 

Leur forme seule est moderne J'en exoepte les modifications qu'apportdrent an fonds 

des croyanoes vedlques les inyentions des seotes qui se les partagdrent, pour les d^yelopper 
chaoune k sa manidre." 

3) Ofr. Weber, ^^Literaturgesohiohte", pp. 182-3. 

4) Monier WilUamS, <* Indian Wisdom**, p. 388. ''It should be noticed that the purity of 
its («. e. the Ramayana*s) text has been exposed to risks which the longer epic has esoaped.** 

10* 
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though it will be impossible to give more than general results here, owing 
to the enormous extent of all texts of the Mahabharata, and also because 
I have not a complete copy of the. new (or Southern) recension to refer 
to. The other most marked recension is that which prevails in N. India, 
and which appears to have been finally settled about the 16th century 
A. D. by Nilakantha's commentary. All the MSS. of the Harivam^a to 
which I have been able to refer, are so nearly alike, that it is pretty 
certain that this is a comparatively modern work, as has indeed been 
generally supposed. The Calcutta edition of it represents the current 
text very fairly. 

To give briefly the chief results of such superficial comparison of the 
two recensions of the Mahabharata as I have been able hitherto to make, 
I shall separate the text into three parts according to the evidence in 
their favour — 1) the chief episodes, 2) the shorter, final books, and^) the 
longer books which are mostly at the beginning. 

1. The Episodes agree narrowly in all the MSS. As regards the 
Bhagavadgita, the very complete commentary of ^ankaracarya, the text 
of which is supported even to the minutest details by subsequent glosses, 
amply proves that this famous poem is in exactly the same condition now^) 
as it was in the 7th century A. D. There were commentaries before 
Qankara's, but they are not now in existence^). Another well known 
episode — ^the Nalopakhyana — presents a few various readings in the 
grantha MSS., but not one of these is of any importance. The 'Samudra- 
manthana' in the S. recension contains some verses which are not in the 
Nagari MSS. 

2. The shorter final books. All the MSS. agree fairly well in these 
books (xvi., xvii., xviii.), though various readings are numerous. The dif- 
ferences in entire Qlokas do not amount to more than five per cent, and 
these are generally omitted in the N. i^ecension. 

3. The longer books. These di£fer to as great an extent as the two 
chief recensions of the Ramayana, they also often di£fer in the number 
of their chapters as follows: 

1) Mr. C. P. Brown had a most carefal ooUation made of ^AnkATAoarjek^B oommentary 
with Lassen's text; if I reoolleot rightly, the result was a single v. I, of no importance! I am 
not able, at present, to refer to Mr. Brown's edition (in the Telugu oharaoter) which was pub- 
lished at Madras in 1852. This agrees with the results of my own collations. 

2) See the passage quoted by Aufreoht-^'^Catalogus*', p. 8. Qankarioarya gives 700 as the 
number of Terses, which is actually the case. Bruce and Grasberger's 'Sfala' are eclectic 
oompilationB. 
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I. Adiparvan 




250 


248 


II. Sabha— 




111 


120 


III. Vana — 




306 


302 


IV. Virata — 

• 




77 


77 


V. Udyoga — 




200 


200 


VI. Bhishma — 




118 


118 


VII, Drona 

a 




198 


198 


VIII. Kama — 

• 




119 


111 


IX. Qalya — 




65 


67 


X. Sauptika — 




26 


28 


XI. Stri 




18 


19 


XII. Qanti — 


• 


364 


363 


XIII. Anu^asana — 




252 


? 


XIV. AQvamedha — 




105 


119 


XV. Agrama — 




46 


45 
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The conventional division of the Mahabharata into 18 books is very 
unsatisfactory for critical purposes, as it prevents an easy separation of 
the several parts, and the S. Indian division into 24 is preferable. By this 
the Adip. is divided into three (Adip. = 8 ch.; Astikap. = 40 ch.; Sam- 
bhavap. = 200 ch.), the Qalyap. into two (^alyap. = 56 ch.; Gadap. = 11 ch.), 
the Sauptikap. into three (Sauptikap. = 9 ch.; Aihikap. = ll ch.; Vi5okap.= 
8 ch.), and the Qantip. into two (Rajadharma= 172 ch.; Moxadharma = 
191 ch.). Other divisions can be traced. 

The following will show the differences between the two recensions 
such as ordinarily occur. I have chosen a fairly average instance where 
the texts fairly agree; to show how interpolations occur in the Nagari 
text would need more space than I can give here. 



Nagari. Adip. ch. xi. 1-7, with which the cA. ends: 

Buru^i I Eatha/^ hi^sitavant sarpan ca raja Janamejaya^? 
Sarpa va hi/;?sitas tena kimartha^? dvijasattama! 

Eimartha/^ moxitag cai 'va pannagas tena dhlmata | 
Astikena tad acaxva Qrotum icchami tatvata^. || 2 1| 

Rishir uvaca | Qroshyasi tva^ Euro sarvam astikacarita^ mahat | 

Brahmananam kathayatam ity uktva 'ntaradhiyata || 3 || 
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Sautir uvaca | Ity uktva 'ntarhite tasmin yogad pshivare prabho ] 

Sambhramavishtahridayo Rurur mene tad adbhutam 

Burug ca 'pi yana^ sarvam paryadhavat samantata^ | 
Tarn pshi/^ nashtam anvicchan sa Qrantonyapatadbhuvi 

Sa moha,m parama/^ gatva nashtasa/^^jna iva 'bhavat | 

Tad risher yacana/^ tathya/^ cintayana^ punaA puna^ || 6 | 

Labdhasa^JDO RuruQ ca 'sthat tac ca 'cakhyau pitas tada 
Pita ca 'sya tad akhyana^ prishta^ BB,rYB,m nyayedayat || 7 



Southern. Adip. ck. viii., end: 

Ruru^ I Eatha/;^ hi/^sitavant sarpan xattriyo Janamejaya^? 

Sarpa va hi/^sitas tena kimartham? rishisattama! || 1 1| 

Eimartha^ moxitas tena pannagag cai 'ya ga/^sa me | 
Astikena tad acaxya grotum icchamy ageshata^ || 2 1| 

Rishi^ I Qroshyase tYai,m Ruro yatsa! astika/;? carita/^ mahat (sic) | 

Brahmanana/^ kathayatam ity uktya 'ntaradhlyata || 3 || 

Suta^ I Rurus ty atha yana^ sarya^ paryadhayat samantata^ | 

Tarn rishi/v nashtam anyicchan sambhrantonyapatadbhayi||4|| 

Labdhasa/vjno Rurur uttasthau tac ca 'cakhyau pitus tada | 
Pitre tu saryam akhyaya dundubhasya yaco 'rthayat || 5 1| 

Apricchat pitara^ bhuya^ so 'sti kasya yacas tatha | 

Tat tad akhyanam akhila^ dundubhena 'tha kirtitam || 6 1| 

Tat kirtyamana/;? bhagayan (return icchami tatyata^ | 
Pita ca 'sya tad akhyanam prishta^ sarya/^ nyayedayat || 7 {| 

Nagari. Adip. ch. xii., 1: 

Qaunaka uyaca | Eimartha/^ rajaQardula^ sa raja Janamejaya^ | 

Sarpasattrena sarpana^ gate 'nta/^ tad yadasya me! | 
Nikhilena tatha tatya^ Saute! saryam ageshata^! || 1 1| 

AstikaQ ca dyijagreshtaA kimartha/^ japatS.;^ yara^ | 
Moxayam asa bhujayan pradiptad yasuretasa^ || 2 || 

Easya putra^ sa raja 'sit sarpasattra/^ ya aharat | 

So ca dyijatiprayara^ kasya putro? 'bhidhatsya me! || 3 || 

Suta^ I Mahad astikam akhyanam yad etat procyate budhai^ | 
Saryam etad ageshena grinu me yadatam yara! || 4 || 
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Qaunaka^ | Qrotum icchamy ageshena katham eiB,m manoramam 

Astikasya puranarsher brahma^asya yagasvinaA || 5 || 

Suta uvaca | Itihasam imaw vipraA puranaw paricaxate | 

Krishnadvaipayanaprokta/w Naimisharanyavasishu || 6 



Southern recensioiK Adip. cA. ix., 1: 

(Benediction). 

QaunakaA | Eimartha;^ rajagardulaA sa raja JanamejayaA 

Sarpasattrena sarpana/^ gato 'nta^ tad vadasva me! {{ 1 

Astikas tu dvijagreshtaA kimartha/;^ japata^ varaA | 
Moxayam asa bhujangan diptat tasmad dhutaganat || 2 1| 

Easya putraA sa raja 'sit sarpasattra/^ yatha 'harat | 
Sa ca dvijatipravaraA kasya putro? vadasva tat! || 3 || 

Qrotum icchamy ageshena katham eta/^ manoharam | 
Astikasya puranasya brahmanasya tapasvinaA || 4 1| 

SutaA I Mahad akhyanam astika/;^ yathai 'tad procyate budhaiA | 
Saryam etad ageshena grinu me vadata/w vara! || 5 || 

Itihasam imam vriddhaA purana/^ paricaxate | 
Erishnadvaipayanaprokta/^ NaimisharanyavasinaA || 6 1| 

In general, the result of a collation of the two recensions of the Adi- 
parvan is, that the Nagari recension has about ten per cent more glokas 
than the S. recension; these glokas generally form passages wanting 
in the last. Of the rest of the text, a considerable portion (numerous 
vv. IL apart) is the same in both; the rest of the text presents glokas 
found in the Dev. recension, but with many vv, II. and in a totally different 
order. The short chapters agree generally in both recensions. 

It is obvious that I can do no more here than give the principal 
results of a long (though, as yet, incomplete) examination of the Tanjore 
MSS. I hope to give more details in my Catalogue of those MSS. The 
causes of this present condition of the text of the Mahabharata appear 
to be the same that I have already mentioned in respect of the Ramayana, 
and like it, the different recensions of the Mahabharata appear to have 
sprung from a text based on a number of ballads, and then subjected to 
an eclectic revision, thus : 
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Original collection of ballads. 
Eclectic text with episodes added to it. 



A. N. Recension (Nagari), B. S. Recension (Grantha), 

a revision of the longer an independent revision of the 

books, settled finally by longer books. 
Nilakantha's Commentary. 

(For Lassen's views, see I. A-K. ii., 499 ffg.) 

How long . shall we have to wait before we have critical editions of 
even parts of both these recensions? Even the late Profr. Goldstiicker 
did no more than think of such a task as possible with respect to the 
Nagari recension; had he known of the existence of the S. recension, 
I doubt if even he would have ventured to think of such a stupendous 
labour^). 

It is impossible for me here to enter on the question of the condition 
of the texts of the Piiranas, because with the exception of two (Bhagavata 
and Vaishnava) they have been hardly studied at all. Both these Pura- 
nas are preserved in a single recension only, but it must be remarked 
that the Bhagavata has been long suspected^) to be the work of Vopadeva 
(12th century), and it is thus impossible to expect a variety of recensions 
especially as the text has been well supported by commentaries. Both 
strongly support the Vedanta doctrine^^ 

But the existence of several recensions of a text is not confined to 
the epic poetry of India; we find it to be the case with purely literary 
compositions by historic personages, e.g. Ealidasa; the existence of two re- 
censions of one play, the Qakuntala, has long been known, and they have been, 
discussed by Dr. Pischel in an elaborate essay*). He inclines to consider 
the Bengali recension to be the best. The existence of different recen- 
sions of other dramatic poems is also established. The causes of this are 
obscure; errors of copyists and the usual causes of various readings are 

1) There are about 886 MSS. of the whole or parts of the H. Bh. in the Tai^'ore Library. 

2) See Barnouf B edition (in folio) Vol. i., pp. lii. ffg., where the Indian tracts on its origin 
are translated in full. Barnouf s conclusions appear to render this attribution to Vopadera 
most probable, and this view had already been approved by Colebrooke. 

8) As regards the text of the Puranas, Sayana*s ^Qankarayilasa* will give much informa- 
tion,' for he there quotes whole chapters from a number of Puranas of which .he gives the 
names; he also gives the numbers of the chapters. 

4) ''De Kalidasae Qakuntali recensionibus", partioula prima, 1870. 
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insufficient to account for such differences as we find in the Qakuntala, even 
though (as in this case) they have been at work for an unusually long period. 
In all probability these causes are to be sought in the difference of the 
ffisthetic (or rather rhetorical) ideals of the different parts of India, and which 
have already been mentioned above. Dr. Pischel*^ has severely criticized 
Profr. Monier Williams' statement that "the bold and nervous phraseology 
of Kalidasa has been either emasculated or weakened" which is certainly not 
what one would expect from the Gauda style as defined by Indian rhetori- 
cians'>; but the long passages in the third act of the Bengali recension 
where (says Profr. Monier Williams) — "the love-scene between the king and 
Qakuntala has been expanded to five times the length it occupies in the 
Devanagari recension, and the additions are just what an indelicate ima- 
gination might be expected to supply^)" — are certainly interpolations. 
Dr. Pischel has shown the origin of several of the readings of the Deva- 
nagari recension, and proved that they are inferior to those of the Bengali 
or Gauda recension; yet, it is evident that the last-mentioned recension 
does not present an immaculate text. But there is a third recension, that 
of the Grantha MSS., which seems preferable to either the Devanagari 
or Gauda recensions; if those be taken to represent the result of the 
action of the Vaidarbha and Gauda SBsthetical notions upon the original 
text, it is certain that the Grantha MSS. have preserved many readings 
preferable to either, and which do not in any way show traces of the 
Vaidarbha style, though the Grantha text is nearest to the Devanagari. 

The condition of other Sanskrit books such as the Pancatantra is yet 
more remarkable, as identity of form is seldom preserved in the several 
recensions we have of these texts, and additions to the matter are frequent. 
At least four texts of the Pancatantra are known, and Profr. Benfey has 
discussed these with the greatest care and minuteness^). The fourth (which 
I found in S. India) he considers, is the nearest to the original form^). 
But the Pancatantra is not the only popular collection of stories which 
appears in various forms; the Yetalapancavi/^gati, Qukasaptati and others 
are in the same condition. 

An interesting example of the way in which these texts were modified 
is shown by the Brihat Eathamanjarl of Xemendra, from which Somadeva 

1) u. 8. p. 29. 

2) See above, p, 73. 

8) '"gakuntala", 1858. p. viii. 

4) Benfey, "Pancatantra, ubersetzt mit Einleitnng und Anmerkungen", 2 vol. 80—1859. 

5) The same in the Aetkdemy, iii., p. 139 (Ist April, 1872) and also in the AUg, Zeiiung. 

11 
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adapted his Eathasaritsagara. Besides improying the bald style of the 
original, and putting the stories in a better form, Somadeva has done 
little but change the order of the sections as originally arranged*); the 
matter and frame-work of the collection remain the same. In this case 
both authors appear to have been natives of N. India; Somadeva lived in 
Cashmere. 

Collections of stanzas (as might be expected) differ in an endless 
number of ways, but yet the number of verses not common to the various 
texts is comparatively small. Examples of this are furnished by Hala's 
Saptagataka which has been so carefully examined by Profr. Weber^), 
and also by the collection attributed to a Bhartrihari^). 

Even the Buddhist texts exhibit different recensions, as Profr. Feer 
has shown to be the case with the Daharasutra^). 

Thus, alike, books invested with a sacred character as well as ordinary 
literary works, have not escaped alteration, revision, and modification 
in many ways. 

To multiply examples (as I could easily do) would be useless. The 
result, so far, of this brief summary of the enquiries into the actual 
condition of the texts of some of the more important of the different 
classes of Sanskrit works may be fairly stated thus: they exist in dif- 
ferent recensions which have been altered under various influences — reli- 
gious and eclectic, critical and the like^). The necessary conclusion is 
that it is indispensable to examine closely the texts of the grammatical 
treatises to see if they have been also modified in any way, or if they 
form an exception; for before this is determined they cannot be safely 
used for historical purposes. 

It is obvious that grammatical treatises are little likely to be influ- 
enced by some of the causes already mentioned; but owing to their in- 

l)The first 5 books follow the same order in both texts; the others correspond as follows: 
Ti. (Bfihatk.) = 8 (Kathasarits.) ; vii. = 6; viii.= ll; ix. = 12; x.= 18; xi. = 13; xii.= 
17; xiii. = 14; xiY.=:7; xy. = 9; XYi.= 10. The short passage I haye given above (pp. 2. 

8. notes) will show the difference of style. See also Dr. BUhler*s paper in the Indian 
Antiguaryy i. pp. 302 ffg. 

2)**Uber das Saptagatakam des Hala" 1870. "Uber d. Sapta^. Hala" (additions) in Z. d. 
M. Ot. xxvi. pp. 735-745. "Zum Saptag. des Hala** in the same, xxviii. pp. 845-486. 

8) See the ^Bombay Sanskrit Series' edition, pp. 3 ffg. 

4) ^^ Journal Asiatique*^ viie. s^rie, iv., pp. 297-368. 

5) I think that it is obvious that the religious influences to be traced in the Sanskrit texts 
noticed above-— viz., l)tfae eclectic anti-buddhistic, and 2) the earlier Yedanta movements — 
are of little consequence compared with the rhetorical revisions to which nearly all Indian 
texts (except the Yedas) have been gradually subjected. 
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tricate arrangement, it is evident that they are very likely to have been 
amended and completed almost unconsciously; I shall, therefore, briefly 
consider what evidence there is as to the state of the texts of these gram- 
matical treatises, and the alterations that may have been made in them. 

1. As regards the pix&S| it is only necessary to remark that the 
Paniniya^ixa exists in two widely different recensions, and that it is pro- 
bable that the Naradagixa is in the same state, and perhaps also the 
^a attributed to Bharadvaja. The others are known only by name as 
yet. The brevity of these little treatises leaves small room for criticism, 
for comparison is hardly possible where there is so little to analyse. 

2. The case of the Pratigakhyas is very different, and the state of 
these texts has been already ascertained with considerable exactness. 

a. ]|tigvedapr&ti9&khya. Of all the grammatical treatises in Sans- 
krit that we possess, this remarkable work bears every sign of being a 
primitive treatise. Written in verse, especially in glokas — a metre 
well suited to assist the memory, and certainly used in very early times 
in India — ^the construction of the rules is simple, and shows no trace of 
the ingenuity so remarkable in Panini's stitras. But with all this, the 
language is essentially the modern literary Sanskrit, and M. Regnier 
has assigned very good grounds for believing that parts are accretions 
as Profr. Whitney appropriately terms them. 

Thus as regards the second chapter he says : *'Ge qui dans ce chapitre 
et dans tout le reste de Touvrage, laisse le plus & desirer, c'est Tordre et 
la methode, surtout pour les 6num6rations d*irr6gularites. EUes sent, 
en beaucoup d'endroits, entass^es comme au hasard, au lieu d'etre rangees 
soit d'apres leur ressemblance ou leur identite, soit dans I'ordre ou les 
regies out fete donnees. En outre, quelques-uns des derniers glokas ne se 
rapportent pas directement au sujet trait6 dans le chapitre. C'est une 
trace de compilation, comme nous en rencontrerons, et en bien plus grand 
nombre, dans d'autres parties de Touvrage." 

Again he says of a.xiii. (iii., 1): "Le chapitre xiii. est dfesignfe particu- 
liferement par ce nom (Qixapatala) k la fin de la formule qui le dot .... 
C'est, entre tons peut-etre, celui qui a le plus visiblement le caractfere 
d'une compilation. Les fragments dont il se compose y semblent jetfes, 
vers le milieu surtout, pele-mele et sans ordre. On n'a pris aucun soin 
pour dfeguiser la diversite d'origine des siitras et les concilier entre 
eux; mais, malgre, ce desordre, on pourrait meme dire, k certains egards, 
& cause de ce dfesordre meme, ce chapitre est fort curieux; il expose. . . . 
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des opinions diverses, et emprunte des axiomes k plusienrs 6ooles. n nous 
permet de juger, par un example caract^ristique, de la terminologie des 
maitres ant§riears k Qaunaka, et des progr&s qu'avaient faits jasqa'& ce 
dernier, et peut-Stre grilce k lui, la precision et la nettet^.'^ 

Again of the three last chapters he says : ^^Le chapitre xyii a beaucoup 
moins d'unit6 et offre, ainsi que le suiyant, de nombreuses traces de 
compilation. . • . Par leur sujet, comme par leur style et leur forme, ces 
trois patalas se d6tachent du reste de Toayrage, et ressemblent a 
an traits special et complet en lui-mSme, qu'on^) aurait rattach§ aprto 
coup." 

These admirable criticisms will show that the Bigyedaprati^akhya is 
a work gradually built up^^ in its present form; in it, we find that it is 
said to be a redaction by Qaunaka of a treatise by Qakalya; but though this 
would (in accordance with the contents) point out that the material is pri- 
mitiye, there is nothing (except the technical style), that would justify the 
attribution of this Pratiijakhya, as it stands, to a period before Panini. So 
far as the more important part of the materials goes, this may well be 
the case, but the language and interpolations render much uncertain. 
With these reseryations it entirely deseryes the title giyen it by Profr. 
Max Miiller "the oldest text book of Vedic phonetics.'* 

That the Rigyedaprati^akhya really does represent a treatise older 
than Panini has been proyed in a remarkable way. Panini quotes Qa- 
kalya four times, and Profr. Max Miiller shows that these rules are really 
the same as rules in the Rigyedaprati^akhya. He has also pointed out 
in it other primitiye matter common both to Yaska and Panini. In such a 
case, and considering Panini's style, it is obyiously impossible to expect 
more than identity of matter. Profr. Goldstilcker took a diflferent yiew, 
and held that this Prati^akhya is posterior to Panini. His chief reason 
is that the Pratigakhyas are "more complete, and deal much more satis- 
factorily with their subject-matter than Panini"^)^ and that they must, 
therefore, be subsequent to the latter whose work they "complete and 
amend". He, howeyer, admitted that there is but little than can be 
compared 3) in the two, and this little consists of the matter referring to 
the changes of n into n and s into sh (Rigyedapr. ch. y.) and the prolong- 
ation of the yowels a, i, u, (chapters yii., yiii., and ix.), and a few ana- 

l)A8eyen Profr. G^oldstucker admitted (Academy ^ July 9th 1870. p. 272.) There are 
also a few probable interpolations, e. g., where Q^anaka's opinion is discussed. 

2) Do. p. 271; "Pacini's Place," p. 199. 

3) i'Panini's Place," pp. 198-9. 
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logons rnlm in PSlnim's Grammar. No doubt, here the Prati^khya is 
more complete, but it simply gives all the cases in a particular text of 
the Rigveda, most of which could hardly enter into Panini's scheme of 
a general grammar of current Sanskrit; for he appears to have simply in- 
cluded so much of the Yedic Grammar as was required for general 
purposes, and never to have intended a complete grammar of the Vedic 
dialects, or how is it that we meet with the sutra ^bahula/^ chandasi' 
more than onceO and in connection with different topics? Panini must 
have known by heart the Vedic texts then current, and could have had 
little difficulty, if he had wished to do so, in writing as complete a Vedic 
Grammar as the one he has given of Sanskrit. The real cause of Profr. 
Goldsttlcker's difficulty is that he assumed that Panini's Grammar is the 
Vedanga vyakarana, whereas in fact the science of grammar in the ab- 
stract was intended by this term. 

It appears to me that, for these reasons, Profr. Goldstiicker's argu- 
ments that the PratiQakhyas are more recent than Panini, and are in- 
tended to supplement his Grammar, do not apply to the Rigvedaprati- 
fakhya; of' it, we probably have a revision subsequent to Panini, but, 
there can be little doubt, the greater part of the text and the matter 
contained in this work are far older^). His arguments have much 
greater^ force in respect of the three other treatises which belong to the 
same class^). 

b, TaittiTiyapr&tif&khya. Profr. Whitney has already^) pointed 
out a number of accretions and interpolations in this treatise, such 
accretions are chapters xvii., xviii., xxii., xxiii., and xxiv. On the other 
hand the unusually numerous references to discordant opinions of the 
authorities are considered by Profr. Whitney to be interpolations made in 
the text after it ^^ ceased to be a mere body of practical rules for the 
guidance of a school, and in virtue of its thoroughness and comprehen- 
siveness gained more the character of a phonetic treatise' on the Black 
Yajur Veda, and was used in other schools than that which originated 
it". Profr. Whitney considers that the sutras i., 25-7, 60; vii., 13-14; 

1) It occurs eleyen times! Cfr. Benfey's '^Einleitung" p. 3. • 

2) Lassen (<^Indische Alterthumskunde" 2nd ed. ii., p. 478) unhesitatingly attributes the 
Rig^edapr. to ijAnnAlLA whose date he puts at 460 B. C. 

8) Westergaard (Uber den altesten Zeitraum der Indischen Gesohichte p. 67) considers 
that the Rigvedapr. is later than Panini ; he grounds this opinion on the character of the 
versification. Pisohel (<^De Grammaticis Pracriticis*' Theses) upholds this view. 

4) See p. 432 of Profr. Whitney's edition of the Taitt. pr. 
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xiy., 12-13; xy., 6-9; xvi., 24 are interpolations, as they express roles 
not indispensable to the work, and evidently in wrong places where they 
interrupt the natural connection. He also considers that the parts re- 
ferring to prosody are interpolations; this may be so here, but I have 
already given reasons for believing that prosody was an essential part 
of the old Sanskrit Grammar. 

The Taittiriyapratigakhya is composed in a highly developed sutra 
style; this is evidence of a revision in comparatively recent times. 

c. Efttyftyaiiaprftti9ftkhya. In addition to the reasons already given 
for believing that the Bigveda and Taittiriya prati^akhyas are not pre- 
served in their original form, and which apply equally to the Eatyayana- 
priiti^akhya, there is, in the case of this last and of the Atharvaprati- 
Qakhya, positive proof that they have been brought into their present 
form at a period later than Panini; for they show an acquaintance with 
the anubandhas he uses, and which, Patanjali says, were invented by him. 

Thus we find tin (i., 27), an (vi., 24 ?), luk (iii., 12), lup (i,, 114), et 
and ot (i., 114; iv., 58) as indicated by Profr. Weber^), and the first alone 
of these, tin, is sufficient to place this Prati^akhya after Panini, as was 
pointed out by Goldstticker^). 

Profr. Weber also pointed out^) the close connection between the 
wording of the stitras in this Pratigakhya as compared with Panini's, and 
Profr. Goldstticker attempted*) by a minute criticism to show not only 
that the Eatyayana to whom this Prati^akhya is attributed is the same 
person as the author of the criticisms on Panini's sutras, but also that 
he wrote the former before the latter. He assigns two reasons for this 
view: 1) that the Varttikas merely include criticisms on sutras of Panini 
which were not noticed in the Prati^akhya, and 2) that some of the 
Varttikas are obvious improvements on sutras in the Prati^akhya. But 
an enquiry of this nature is hardly possible at present, nor will it be so 
for a long time to come. 

Profr. Weber considers^) that chapters vii. and viii. are accretions to 
the original text ; they are obviously intended to make the text of more 
general application. This Pratigakhya appears to have originally been 

m 

II - 1^ .1 I... !■! !_■ ._ IIIIIIII 

1) «Ind. Studien", iv., p. 83. 

2) ^Paninrs Place", p. 207. 
8) «Ind. Studien", iv., p. 90. 

4) "PSnini's Place", pp. 205l6. 

5) ^'Ind. Studien", iv., pp. S21-2 and 327-8. 
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intended for the Eanva recension of the white Tajurveda, but now in- 
cludes references to the Madhyandina recension also. 

d. Atharvavedapr&ti9&]diya. As Profr. Weber first pointed out, this 
is the most systematic, and therefore, the latest of the Pratigakhyas^). 
Profr. Whitney does not claim for this text, any more than for the other 
PratiQakhyas, freedom from interpolation, and the presence in it of some 
of Panini's anubandhas shows when it was reduced to its present form. 
These are as follows'): the particles u and su which are called un 
and sun to distinguish them from the exclamation u and the case-ending 
su. Again it seems likely that in iv., 16 taratamapo^ is to be read, and 
the suffix p is then Paninlyan. This Prati^akhya also uses a large 
number of ganas which is a sign that it is a recent work; its sutra style 
is also most highly developed, and can in this respect (unlike the rest) 
be fully compared with Panini's Grammar. 

The result of this survey of the texts of the Prati^akhyas is, that 
they have been modified in two ways : 

1. By accretions and interpolations intended to make special trea- 
tises more general and complete. This is a natural result of the fact 
that some one out of several such treatises as once existed for each 
Veda, came in course of time to supersede the others which were neglect- 
ed and thus became lost. It is impossible to show when the interpola- 
tions were made, but it is not possible to believe that it was done at any 
remote period. 

2. By revisions of style chiefly intended to systematize the texts, and 
also tending to bring them more or less into connection with general gram- 
mar. In the case of the Eatyayanapratigakhya and that of the Atharva- 
veda it is plain that this revision has been effected after Panini's time. 

The existence of two recensions at least of Yaska's Nirukta^) proves 
that the first of these causes has been at work at that text; of the second 
I cannot find there any decisive traces. ♦ 

3. Much the same causes of modification can be traced in the general 
treatises on grammar. 

a. P&ijinrs «Cab4tou9&sana" (sutras). Panini's text has usually 
been accepted as perfectly immaculate, and Goldstlicker's conclusions (in 

1) *Ind. Studien," iv., p. 79. Cfr. Profr. Whitney's remarks on pp. 248-9 of his edition. 
2)cfr. "^Ind. Studien," iv., p. 81 and pp. 198-4 of Profr. Whitney's edition. 
8) i'Nirukta," ed. Both. p. iv. Weber, '"Indische Streifen," ii., p. 8. 
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his famous ^^Panini's Place") assume this to be the case; but, recently, 
doubts have arisen, and it is no longer possible to accept the sutras as 
perfectly free from interpolation or revision. The present views are 
mostly the consequence of the uncertainty attending the history of Pa- 
tanjali's great commentary on Panini's sutras, and the discovery that it 
supports explicitly only about 1,720 sutras of the whole number (3,983) 
that we actually find in Panini^). It yet remains to be ascertained how 
many others can be inferred to have been in existence as implied by 
undoubted sutras of Panini, or as quoted in the Mahabhashya; but a dis* 
tinction must be made as the condition of the text of the Mahabhashya 
is far from certain. 

As regards the sutras of Panini it is certain that at least one revision 
was effected, and that this revised text as well as the original text of 
Panini were both in use in the 7th century A. D. For this we have the 
good authority of Hiouen-Thsang's biographers Hoei-Li and Yen-Thsong ; 

they say : "Un brahmane nomme le Richi Po-ni-ni (Panini) le rfedigea 

en huit mille (jlokas. C*est Touvrage qui est maintenant en usage 
dans rinde. Dans ces derniers temps, un brahmane Tabr^gea encore, a 
la demande d'un roi de Tlnde du Sud oii il etait n6, et le r6digea en 
deux mille cinq cents Ql5kas. Cette edition est fort r6pandue dans les 
royaumes des frontiferes; mais les savants de Tlnde ne la savent point"^). 
There must be some mistake here about the number of jlokas in the two 
texts, but 1 see no reason to doubt the existence of two recensions of 
Panini's sutras in the 7th century. Hiouen-Thsang's very precise state- 
ment is that Panini's treatise contained 1000 Qlokas^). Profr. Goldstticker 
was the first to point out two facts which indicate conclusively that our 
MSS. of Panini differ in some respects from the original text. These are : 
1) that Panini (according to Patanjali and Kaiyata) added certain mute 
letters to the sutras, which showed by their numerical value the extent 
of the adhikara^), and 2) that he marked some words in the sutras 
with a svarita which served much the same purpose^). The extensive 

1) Aufreoht ("Gatalogus" pp. 158-160) gires details; see «1bo "Ind. Studien", ziii., p. 297, 
note; where Profr. Weber has again examined the question. 

2) "Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang", pp. 165-6. 

8) <* Memoir es snr les Centres Occidentales'*, ii., p. 127. 

4) **Panini's Place", p. 60. 

5) Do. p. 53. Panlni's three ways of marking an adhikara appear to me 
to be all founded on reason, and to suit the circumstances of his text. Thus the svarita 
marks the adhikara when it extends over few surras, the numerical mute letter when it ex- 
tends over several sutras, and prak with an ablative in oases where the extent is still greater. 
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commentaries now in existence probably caused the discontinuance of 
the practice of writiiig these marks, and they no longer are to be found 
in our MSS. That the earlier commentaries had this source of informa- 
tion, adds immensely to their value. 

If we take the actual text of Panini's sutras, we shall find that it 
shghtly exceeds Hiouen-Thsang's thousand glokas (granthas), but consi- 
dering that this statement refers to the text as it was in the 7th century it 
would not do to take it as evidence of interpolation. What was done in this 
way must have been done earlier if at all. The evidence of the com- 
mentaries being hardly sufficient to support the text of Panini (as I shall 
shortly demonstrate), the only means of criticism remaining is to examine 
the internal positive evidence. But it would be obviously unfair to, 
base any conclusion on inconsistensies of form, or use of technical terms 
or even omissions; for some such defects were easily detected, and ex- 
posed by Eatyayana, and though his criticism may be captious in many 
instances, yet with such a treatise as Pacini's is, perfection cannot be 
possibly expected. What can be done is to examine narrowly the 
internal evidence from the historical point of view; but I must here re- 
mark that Indian chronology and literary history, notwithstanding the 
immense progress made during the last thirty years, are too imperfectly 
known as yet, to allow of much success in the applicatioia of this method, 
especially as one cannot hope to find many historical inconsistencies in 
a grammatical treatise. Examples of rules are, e. g.y well known to 
be common tradition with the grammarians, and one meets with them 
everywhere; it would be as unsafe to found any historical conclusions 
upon such an illusive basis^>, as to debate seriously who the Balbus and 
Gains were, who (according to the old school of Latin grammars, now hap- 
pily obsolete) did so many things apparently with a view to perplex little 
boys in distant countries. With this view, it is impossible to fix the 
earliest date for such treatises by this means, which may perhaps avail 
to show the latest date. The question of the state of the text remains. 

External historical evidence as to Panini's date does not go far back. 
The earliest traces are to be found in Qabarasvamin's commentary^) on 
the Mima^sasutras attributed to Jaimini, but as the date of this writer 
is not known, the earliest trustworthy references are really to be found 



l)See Profr. Weber's remarks in <^Ind. Studien," ziii., pp. 310-2. 

2)e,g, on i., 1, 5 (where Pacini is mentioned by name); p. 16, Bibl. Indloa, ed. 

12 
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in the works of Qankaracarya^) who lived in the 7th century A. D., but 
even here quotations are very rare. Kumar ila Bhatta, on the other hand, 
does not appear to ever cite Panini. It is not till we come to the S. Indian 
commentaries on the Vedas by Bhatta Bhaskara (about 1000 A. D.) and 
Bharatasyamin and Sayana, that we find Panini regularly and consis- 
tently quoted. As a general rule it may be stated that the later the 
commentary, the more frequently is this done. But, it may be remarked, 
these quotations are often different from the actual wording of Panini, 
and though, as Profr. Haug long ago pointed out, such quotations are 
merely intended as indications, and the reader is presumed to know by 
heart the book quoted; yet it is a pity that editors of Sanskrit texts have 
not, as a rule, ever noticed the various readings thus furnished, but 
have corrected their text by the current texts of Panini etc.^) 

The evidence of the commentaries on Panini is not in reality so 
complete as might be supposed, and only the Mahabhashya and the 
Eagika can be considered; for Eaiyata's commentary does not go beyond 
the Mahabhashya, and the recent work of Nagojl Bhatta only supports 
Eaiyata's tika. 

The real nature of the Mahabhashya was not understood for a long 
time; it was known by the first edition of Panini (published at Calcutta 
in 1810 for H. T. Colebrooke and under his direction) that many sutras 
were not noticed, but Profr. Weber (in 1849) first pointed out that the 
Mahabhashya is far from being a perpetual commentary. Its real scope, 
as it now exists, is well described by Profr. Aufrecht, who says: 

"Patanjalis non tarn commentarium perpetuum ad Paninem scribere, 
quam criticum munus exercere voluit. Quare res ipsas raro attingit, sed 
quae ad technicam regularum constructionem et formem pertinent, ac- 
curate illustrat. Amplam igitur exspatiandi materiam iis offert, qui 
grammaticorum argutiis delectantur, sed in grammaticas et lexica nostra 
minor, quam ex tanta mole exspectabas, fructus ex eo redundabit." This 
peculiar nature of Patanjali'swork, renders all reference by him to sutras 
which he has passed over in their proper place^), a safe criterion of their 
authenticity, for interpolation is less likely to have happened in such a 
case. Thus the number of sutras which at first sight seem open to doubt 

l)e. g. in his 0. on the Vedintasntra i., 1,18 and 14 etc. 

2) Profr. Max Mflller (Rigveda, yi., pp. zii. ffg.) has made some excellent remarks on Saya- 
9a*s quotations of Panini etc. As Panini is almost exclasively the grammatical authority- 
followed by the commentators, this is really a matter of considerable importance. 

8) Profr. Weber «Ind. Studien", xiii., p. 299. 
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will be considerably reduced, and the residue will be nothing very formid- 
able. It is likely that these interpolations have arisen out of Yarttikas^). 

There are also serious reasons for doubting if the Mahabhashya is 
still in its original condition. 

Profr. Goldstlicker held that there are historical references in the 
Mahabhashya which cannot be put earlier than 140-120 B. C; this is, 
therefore, the earliest possible date for Patanjali, and all circumstances 
considered, this is probably near the time when the Mahabhashya was 
first composed. But there is a singular passage at the end of the second 
chapter of Bhartrihari's Vakyapadiya which was also pointed out by 
Profr. Goldstlicker*), and has been generally understood to state that the 
Mahabhashya had been completely remodelled. The MSS. of the Vakya- 
padiya are unfortunately imperfect and very incorrect, and it is difficult 
to afi&x a precise meaning to the passage in question, and say what was 
done with the copy of the Mahabhashya which was obtained from the 
Deccan^). It is singular that the S. of India should in this case also have 
preserved such an important work, and this, perhaps, explains the fact 
that the Northern and Southern MSS. of the Mahabhashya differ to no 
great extent, though various readings occur. 

The Eajatarangini (i., 176) relates a revision, at all events, of the 
text of the Mahabhashya by the grammarian Gandra and others under 
orders of king Abhimanyu of Cashmere, about the first century A. D.*) 

But, it appears to me that the form of the Mahabhashya is in itself 
a convincing proof that the text is not in its original form. That it is 
highly controversial has already been noticed, but I think that, as it now 
stands it may be rather taken as a synopsis of arguments for and against 
the details of Panini's system, and as a controversial manual. No doubt, 
Katyayana criticized Panini, and Patanjali replied in justification of the 
former, but the Mahabhashya goes further than this. The first ahnika 
which contains a long argument as to the utility of grammar etc. and 
which fills no less than 27 pages in the splendid India Museum facsimile 
edition, has no parallel in the older commentaries, and certainly is not 

1) Profr. Aufrecht, after cautioning^ critics against too hasty a rejection of any s^tras as 
not belonging to Panini*s original text, says: *^Vix tamen dubitayerim, quin sutra plura e 
varttikis orta sunt." 

2) "Panini's Place", pp. 287-8. 

8) Profr. Kielhorn C^Indian Antiquary^^ iii., p. 285) bag given this passage with the aid of 
new HSS. He does not understand it in the way Goldstiloker did. 

4) Lassen, ii., p. 887. Profr. Kielhorn has taken a different view (I. A. iv., p. 107). 

12* 
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to be expected in a b6ok of the second century before our era, but is 
just what we find in the controversial literature of the 7th and following 
centuries A. D.'> How is it possible to believe that Patanjali himself 
found it necessary to furnish arguments which would justify the study to 
which he had devoted his life? Again the whole arrangement and the 
matter are too systematic and copious for a mere refutation of Eatya- 
yana, whereas the epigrammatic forms of Eatyayana's criticisms on Panini 
point rather to an abridgement of Eatyayana's words than to quotations. 
It must not be forgotten that Yarttikas of others besides Eatyayana are 
occasionally given'^. Is it likely that these critics of Panini merely stated 
their corrections, real or presumed, in the fewest possible words, and 
did not assign full reasons for their opinions? It thus appears to me 
that the Mahabhashya/as it stands, is rather a skilful compilation of 
the views of Panini's critics and of their refutation by Patanjali than the 
real text of the original works, and that it has been made with a view 
to practical polemics. 

The excellent Ea^ika fully supports Panini's sutras as we possess 
them; but though his excellent commentary must have been in existence 
before the 12th century A. D., its date is unknown and cannot be very 
much earlier than that period. 

It is thus tolerably plain that there is no reason to believe that 
Panini's system ever was other than what we find, or that it has been sub- 
stantially altered; the interpolations (if any) are of sutras and parts of 
sutras^), and the way this occurred in grammatical treatises is best 
shown in the Unadisutras which form an appendix to Panini. I shall, 
accordingly, now proceed to show the state of this text. 

/. The n^&disiltras^^ (Paniniya). The only Unadisutras known 
till quite recently were those attached to Panini's Grammar and which 

1) It is remarkable that Qaiikaracarya and eren Sayana (C. on the Rigreda) gire similar 
jastifloations of their work. The oontroyersial object of these commentators is Tcry apparent 
in this as in many other ways. 

2) Again, some of these Varttikas appear to be fragments of yerses, and metrical Earikag 
are quoted. This looks as if the Mafaabh. merely gave quotations from Eatyayana etc. 

8)Profr. Max Mdller (Academy, August 4th, 1874, p. 156) considers that of some pari- 
bhashas <^ Panini may hardly have been conscious, others owe their origin deoidedly to the 
after-thoughts of later grammarians" ; but as many are presupposed by Pacini's systeiD, it is 
just possible that some may indicate a revision at a subsequent period; Pacini, hdwerer, 
must haye used a large number of paribhishas. 

4) I follow Profr. Max Mflller in writing this word Unadi; I find that the 8. Indiati MSS. 
haye it so; in them the distinction between ^ and 99 is m«ch clearer than in the Nagari 
character* 
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were edited by Profr. Aufrecht*). These slitras w6re attributed by Nagdji*) 
to Qakatayana, and this view seemed probable on the ground that he is 
known (by Yaska and Patanjali's statements) to have held that ^^dhatuja^ 
nama''. But this ascription was conclusively shown by the late Profr. 
Goldstiicker to be wrong, for as these sutras exist at present they use 
throughout Pftnini's technical terms, and cannot, therefore, be older than 
that writer'). Profr. Goldstiicker held Panini himself to be their author; 
it is obvious that they form a necessary appendix to the grammatical 
sutras of Panini, like the Dhatupatha, Ganap§.tha, LinganuQasana and 
the Paribhashas, but it does not necessarily follow that all these are also 
by P^anini; in their present state they show evidence of gradual additions 
and also of revision. There are five similar treatises attached to the 
so-called Qaka^yanavyakarana which in most respects agree with those 
already mentioned as belonging to Panini's Grammar^>; and it is probable 
that in course of time others will be discovered which attach themselves to 
the other chief grammars ; such a treatise is the Ganaratnamahodadhi which 
belongs to an, as yet, unknown grammar. There are several Dhatupathas. 
That the Paniniya Unadisutras are, in their actual state, interpolated 
has long been suspected, and can now be proved. Profr. Max Mtiller was 
the first to indicate this important fact in his '^Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture"^). He there mentioned four suspicious words — jina (iii., 2), stupa (iii., 
25), dinara (iii., 140) and tirita (iv., 184). The reasons for suspecting 
these words are obvious: dinara is the Latin word denarius which is 
impossible in an early treatise like these sutras; tirita has not been found 
earlier than Panini; stupa and jina both are Buddhist words, and pro- 
bably belong to a period when that religion had spread over India. Profr. 
Max Mtiller also pointed out that (as Ujjvaladatta states) the earlier 
commentaries did not notice the first three words, and that Sayana and 
Nfisi^^ha both omit the last. Profr. Aufrecht has proved^) other inter- 
polations, e.g. mihira (in i., 52), an obviously recent word in Sanskrit^). 
He inferred that the sutras i., 9, 26, 57-63, 84; iii., 25, 91, 101, 140; iv., 

1) With Ujjyaladatta's C. 8o. 1859. 

2) <»Pa9ini*s Place*', p. 176. 
8) Do. p. 181. 

4) The Ufiadisntra is in 4 padas. 

5) Second edition, pp. 245 ffg. Bee also his remarks in the introdnetion to vol. Ti» of the 
|U(p7eda, pp. XY. £fg. 8ayana*s quotations famish nnmerons vv. U, 

6) pp. X., xi. of his edition. 

7) p. X. do. It is, however, in the MS^ I am going to desorihe. 
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155, 185 are later additions. He also pointed out several inconsistencies 
and errors in the text, but these are hardly a safe evidence of inter- 
polation in a book so artificially arranged as the Unadisutras. Profr. 
Goldstticker pointed out*) that Nrisiwha's commentary (written 1520 A. D.) 
furnishes many various readings, and adds six sutras. It is, thus, plain 
that the received text of the Paniniya Unadi stltras is not in its original 
condition; I am, fortunately, able to illustrate this fact by a grantha MS. of 
the sutras which furnishes an entirely new recension of the text. This 
MS. (Tanjore, No. 9,994) is, unfortunately, the only one of this recension 
to which I can now refer; a few years ago several were in existence, and I 
have myself seen some of them, now they have been lost*>. It is written 
on palmyra leaves, and is probably 1 50 years old ; some of the leaves are 
damaged. The chief results of a collation of this MS. with Aufrecht's 
text are as follows: 



Pada i., sutra 9. 

10. 
11. 
26. 
42. 
52. 
54. 

57-64. 
67, 69 and 71. 
84. 
103. 
104. 
117. 
119-124. 



omitted. 

nic ca. 

•shnihi* 

om. stha^. 

om, 

om. •jushi** 

om. •sphira* 

om. 

om. 

khadeQca. 

om. 

om. 

om. 

om. 123 occurs in p. v. 

om. 



140. 

In this pada some 10 new sutras are apparently inserted, and the 
order of others is changed. 



1) <*PininrB Place*', pp. 160 ftg. 

2) During the last 15 years numbers of MSB. have disappeared in S. India owing to 
negleot. In a few years more, hardly an old MS. will be found ; for owing to the wretched 
oheap editions of the Bamayana etc., MSS. of even popular books are not replaced. In this 
case the press promises to do more harm than good. The Madras editions of Sanskrit books 
are mostly careless reprints of the Oalontta editions. 
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As regards the second pada, both texts agree better: 

Pada ii., 13. om. *dripi' 
33. om. 

39. om* ca. 

40 . Yri(cikri8lii(krif ibhy a^)kikan. 

46. $asa inac. 
68. om, du^. 
77. om, 

93. om, 

96. *'tvashtfixattriho' 
' 122. follows 120. 
Three additional sutras are inserted, and there are a few doubtful yy. 11. 

Pada iii., 25. doubtful^ MS. is injured her e^ 

28. om. *»5ilp*» 

29. om. *madi' 

47. om. *'ni*» 
63. om* 

11. om. 

83. om. anako. 

87. om. 

After 105 seYoral sutras appear to be omitted, but the MS. is here 
much injured so that it is impossible to draw any safe inferences. 

The fourth pada presents the greater part of the sutras that we find 
in Profr. Aufrecht's text, but in an entirely different order. Sutras 1 and 
2 are the same in both, then come two or three which are apparently 
new, then 75, 76, 80, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86,' 87, 88, 89, 94, 95,? a new sutra, 
97, 98, 90 of Profr. Aufrecht's edition in order. At the end there is less 
difference, and the last sutras (from 200 to the end) differ but little. 
In the rest there are many differences of reading. 

The fifth pada shows in a striking way the growth of the Unadisutras ; 
here we find only the following out of the 70 sutras in Profr. Aufrecht's 
edition : 

1-5; 8; 9 (?); 10; 11; 55-57; 61; 123 of p. i.; (a new sutra occurs here); 
62; (? a new sutra); 63; 52; 67; 64; 68-70. The term pada shows that 
this fifth chapter must be an accretion. 

The above brief summary must suflSce ; for if I were to notice all the 
differences of reading and the order of the sutras, it would be necessary 
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to print the whole text; and taking into consideration the condition of 
the MS. in some parts, this could only be properly done by a facsimile. 

What I have done will make it evident that, after the original com- 
pilation of these Unadisutras as a necessary appendix to Panini's Gram- 
mar, and whether he was the original author or not, the text has been greatly 
altered — not in system, but by additions and re-arrangement. It is also 
evident that the texts of this treatise, as we find them in Profr. Aufrecht's 
edition and in the grantha MS. described above, have been brought into 
their present forms not earlier than the first centui^ies A. D., for the 
doubtful word mihira is found in both. Dinara would more readily 
find its way into the northern than into the grantha text, and this, per- 
haps, accounts for its omission in the last. 

To enquire into the condition of all the appendixes to Paigiini's Gram- 
mar would require too much space to allow of my doing so here. It will 
be enough to remark that the uncertain condition of the ganas is evident 
from the different readings given by Bohtlingk; this collection does not 
appear to be older than the Ea^ika; at least, in the accepted form, but 
MSS. vary much. The Dhatupatha is also open to doubt. The late 
Profr. Goldstticker remarks of it: "There is the same probability for such 
additions having been made to the original list (t. e. Dhatupatha) as in 
the case of all other ganas; and we may fairly, therefore, ascribe the 
present Dhatupathas to various authors, who also, perhaps, added 
meanings to the list composed by Panini')". 

But the separate existence and uncertain state of these appendixes 
must have had as a result the preservation of the text of Panini's Gram- 
mar in almost its primitive form. For, if the collection of the Paribha- 
shas in the shape of a distinct treatise may have induced changes in the 
order of the sutras, and perhaps alterations in some of the anubandhas, it 
is obvious that the other collections afford means of incorporating new words 
and additions such as occur through the growth of language, and this with- 
out affecting the original grammar, which, thus, remains a safe standard. 

The period during which these accretions and interpolations were 
made must have ended with the fourth or fifth century A. D. The com- 
mentaries which mostly were written some centuries later, display a phase 
of literary activity that will not admit the supposition of a correction of 
the text of Panini by additional observation, as their nature is purely 
scholastic. They do not aim at collecting new facts, for Panini was sup- 

1) "Panini'fl Place", p. 188. 
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posed to have done all that could be done in this way, and his authority 
was unquestioned, but they refine and argue upon the merest abstrac- 
tions. If, by chance, a new fact is mentioned, it is simply for the purposes 
of argument, and the exceedingly few quotations in the Indian gramma- 
tical treatises must strike every reader. As applied to the interpreta- 
tion of texts, the authority of Panini is supreme, and rarely indeed does 
one find parallel passages quoted. 

I shall now give some account of a treatise which bears the name of 
a predecessor of Panini and Yaska — ^Qakatayana — but which has been 
preserved in a modern re-cast. 

^. C&kat&yanavyftkara^a. As regards the grammar^) now known 
as Qakatayana's it is impossible to say if this text is the one to which 
Vopadeva referred, but it is not difficult to prove of its present state — 

1. That it is more recent than Jinendra's Grammar; and, therefore, 
a fortiori 

2. More recent than Panini (as was first seen by Dr. Rost). But yet 

3. That it represents the doctrine taught by the real ^akatayana, as 
quoted by Panini and others. 

1. As regards the first proposition, I have already shown (p. 7, note 2) 
that the actual text of Qakatayana quotes an Indra on a particular 
matter, and that the Jinendra Grammar actually teaches this rule. But 
it is not perfectly safe to rely on a single fact like this, even though the 
commentary proves the sutra in question to belong to the text; I shall 
therefore show by internal evidence that Jinendra's Grammar is subse- 
quent to Panini's Grammar, and that the actual Qakatayana Grammar 
has copied Jinendra's. It is not unlikely that Jinendra is the same as 
Jinendrabuddhi who wrote the commentary (Nyasa) on the well known 
Eagika vritti (to Panini)*'^^, but whether that be the <5ase or not, his name 
conclusively shows that he must have lived long subsequent to Panini. 
If then he has sutras identical with ones which occur in Panini, it neces- 
sarily follows that he has copied. But this is the case. Thus (e.g.) we 
find "stoA Qcuna qcuA"^^ (= Panini viii., 4, 40); "svaritena 'dhikaraA" 
(i., 2, 5 = P. i., 3, 11); "samarthaA padavidhiA'^ (i., 3, 1=P. ii., 1, 1). 

1) It contains about 2,280 sutras in 4 adhyayas, each containing 4 padas. 

2) Colebrooke mentions that the Eayyakamadhenu (by Yopadeva) refers to a Jinendva and 
a Jinendrabuddhi. 

8) The only HSS. of the Jinendrayyakarana that I knov of, are at Madras, and comprise the 
sutras and also a Prayoga apparently by the author. I got some time ago part of the first (to 
ii., 1) ; and I have lately reoeiyed from Profr. Oppert two fragments of the last including sandhi 
and declension of nouns; my references are, thus, only approximate as far as numbers go. 

13 
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These sutras belong to the system of Panini, and, therefore, conclu- 
sively show that Jinendra borrowed. 

Again it is evident that Jinendra has improved on Panini — 

a. In the arrangement of the Qivastitras; 

b. In making some sutras more precise; 

c. In technical terms. 

a.) Jinendra allows only 13 Qivasutras as follows: 1) a, i, u, n; 
2) ri, k; 3) e, o, n; 4) ai, au, c; 5) h, y,'v, r, 1, n; 6) n, m, n, n, 
n, m; 7) jh, bh, n; 8) gh, dh, dh, sh; 9) j, b, g, d, d, 5; 10) kh, ph, 
ch, th, th, v; 11) k, p, y; 12) 5, sh, s, aA, X k»), x p, r; 13) h, 1. The 
'Prayoga' says: 

Iti pratyaharasutrani | uktam ca: 

^'Syus trayodaga sutrani tavantaQ ca 'nubandhaka/^ | 
Shatcatvari/^^ato varnaA^) pratyaharasya sangrahe" || 
This arrangement is a slight alteration from Panini's system; Jinendra 
having thirteen of these sutras instead of Panini's fourteen; but he has 
gone still farther in some of the Sa/^jnasutras. 

b.) Thus the rule for forming pratyaharas is in Panini (i., 1, 71): 
"adir antyena sahe 'ta"; Jinendra says (i., 1, 1): "satme 'ta 'diA". Again, 
Panini (i., 1) has: "tulyasyaprayatna/^ savarnam"; the corresponding sutra 
in Jinendra is (i, 1, 3): "svasthanakriya/w svam". Again Panini has (L, 
3, 1): "bhuvadayo dhatavaA", for which Jinendra has (i., 2, 1): "bhtivadayo 
dhuA". Again (i., 2, 179): *'eko dvir bahuQ cai 'ka^aA" gives slightly 
abbreviated terms for the three numbers — singular, dual and plural; 

« 

and these are new technical terms compared with the ekavacana etc. of 
Panini. So also "idudeddvir daA" (i., 1, 20) = Panini*s "idudeddvivacana/» 
pragrihyam" (i., 1 ). Again "yathasankhyam samaA" (i., 2 ) = Panini's 
'*yathasankhyam anudegaA samanam" (i., 3, 10). Ktaktavatu (i., 1, 26) 
is for Panini's '*ktaktavatu nishtha" (i.,-l» 26). 

c.) Jinendra has added a number of new technical terms, e, g.: ep 
(guna); aip (vriddhi); na as a name for nasals (i., 1, 6); di ('^akarmako 
diA" i., 2, 2); di (==a syllable of 2 matras^)); dhu (dhatu); pa (=a syllable 
of 3 matras); pra (=a syllable of one matra); min (tin); mrit (=linga or 

1) The MSS. read am a X ^ ®^^*) ^^^ it ^s ^^^ possible to see how am can oome in here, 
and as a similar letter is needed, I conolnde that it must be an error for aA. In this part all 
the MSS. are eyidently corrupt. 

2) There are only 42 in the sutras; do a, T, u and ri make up the number? 

8) i., 1, 4: "ikalo 'c pradIpaA" = "U Skalo 'j jhrasvadlrghapluta^" (Panini, i., 2, 27). 
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pratipadika) ; sva [= "6(a)va(rna)"]. Jinendra's "na^aA kham" (i., 1, ?70) 
is evidently suggested by Panini's "adar^ana/^ lopaA" (i., 1, 50). 

But, with all this, his grammar has essentially preserved the Paniniyan 
system and technical terms, and to any one acquainted with those terms, 
it can offer but little diflSculty. 

If, now, we look at the current text of Qakatayana, it will be seen — 

a. That there is much in common with Jinendra's Grammar, 
but that the Qakatayana Grammar has also improved on some of the 
Jinendra sutras; 

b. That in some instances where Jinendra has sutras identical 
with ones in Panini, the Qakatayana Grammar has improved on these. 

a.) Thus, the actual Qakatayana Grammar has precisely the same 
sutras as Jinendra in certain cases; {e.g.) the 13 Qivasutras; "aprayogi 't; 
eco 'yavayav"; "ktaktavatti". 

The second of these ("aprayogi 't") is a great improvement on Panini's 
(i., 3, 2) — "upade^e 'j anunasika it"; and the author of the actual ^aka^ 
tayana can only have copied from Jinendra. In other instances improve- 
ments have been made on Jinendra sutras; such {e,g.) are — "satme 't 'et" 
(i., I, 1) = Jinendra's "satme 'ta 'diA"; "sva;» sthanasyaikye" (i., 1, 3)=:Ji- 
nendra's "svasthanakriya/^ svam" (i., 1, 3); "sun padam" (i., 1, 62) = 
Jinendra's "supminanta/;/ padam" and Panini's "suptinanta/;^ padam". 
So again "ekadvibahau'' (i., 3, 98) may be compared with the Jinendra's 
"eko dvir bahug cai ^ka^aA" (i., 2, 179). So the ^akatayanavyakarana has 
"kriyartho dhatuA" (i., I, 22) which is an improvement on Jinendra's 
"bhtivadayo dhuA". 

h.) But in some cases where Jinendra has exactly copied Panini, the 
Qakatayana Grammar has adaptations. Such e.g. is the sutra "Qcau qcuA 
stoA" (i., I, 137) which corresponds to Panini's and Jinendras "stoA gcuna 
5cuA". Again Jinendra modifies slightly Panini's rule about the pragrihyas 
i, ti and e, as has already been shown, but the Qakatayana Grammar 
effects this by an anubandha g, and has simply (i., 1, 100) "gitaA", a 
sutra which ends a list of exceptions to the rules of sandbi. 

Where Jinendra (following Panini) puts two or more terms (in a samasa) 
in the dual and plural respectively, Qakatayana has refined on this and 
uses only the singular. 

That the grammarian who reduced the Qakatayana Grammar to its 
present form copied largely from Panini is also evident; the greater part 
of the anubandhas and technical terms are the same in both, and it has 

13* 
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been already shown that Panini introduced new anubandhas. Not only 
this, but very many sCLtras and even sa/vjna are identical in Panini and 
Qakatayana, or show nearly trivial modifications in the last. Dr. BUhler 
has already compared several such in the paper by him') to which I have 
already referred. It would be useless to give more details here, as such 
coincidences are only of importance in consequence of Patanjali's state- 
ment about the anubandhas used by PSnini, which is, by itself, decisive. 

Thus, though the Q&katayana Grammar has not entirely copied 
Jinendra's new technical terms, yet apart from the quotation of the last 
by the former, there can be no doubt that it is relatively modern not only 
as compared with Panini, but also as regards Jinendra. 

But it may be as well to remark that there are other reasons why it 
is impossible to accept the actual Qakatayanavyakarana as the original 
treatise. 

As has already been mentioned^), Profr. GoldstUcker has pointed out 
the great development between Taska's and Panini's views with regard to 
nipatas; now, it is incredible that a predecessor of Yaska should enun- 
ciate the same doctrine in this respect as Panini does, but this is the 
case, if we assume the QS^katlyanavyakarana to be the real original 
treatise, ^akatayana even has ti for Panini's gati. 

We also find sutras which have evidently arisen out of the Yarttikas 
to Panini, e.g. "Atharvano 'n"^). 

As in Panini, we find in the Qakatayana Grammar the rules for form- 
ing the curious names of Sama verses as found in the ganas, and other 
references to the Vedas, and the rule 'svaritena 'dhikaraA' shows that 
the author knew of the accents, yet he has omitted all practical teaching 
with reference to this subject; but this never could have been done by 
the real Qakatayana. Nor would he have neglected the Vedic language. 

Many other sutras are identical, or nearly so, with sutras of Panini, 
and contain words which are very unlikely to have been known to the 
real Qakatayana. Such are: «»Yaskader gotre"*>; but the grammarian 
Yaska appears to have been the first to make this name remarkable, and 



1) In "Orient nnd Occident," ii., pp. 691 ffg. Had Dr. Bfihler been in possession of a com- 
plete copy of the Qalct^tayanaTyakar .na, I have no doubt that he would haye arriyed at the 
same conclusions as I haye done here. 

2) p. 18 note. 

3)iii., 2, 161. The C. explains this by Patanjali's words (on P. iy., 3, 133) «itharyano 
dharmaA | atharyana amnaya^". 
4)ii., 4, lOasPa^ini, ii., 4, 63. 
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he quotes Qakatayana. Again: "^andikasindhvadi^alaturan nyanchan"*J, 
which gives Qalaturiya, a well known name of Panini himself; the last 
might notice such a word, but why should his predecessor Qakati;yana 
do so? 

Still more striking instances are : Aryavajra*^ (as the name of a gram- 
marian) — a name of by no means ancient appearance; Vasudeva and 
Arjuna^^, nastika; etc.*> — sects which can hardly have been in exis- 
tence long before Panini; nirvana^) here unquestionably in the Buddhist 
sense; mimawsa^) according to Goldstticker this word cannot be properly 
found in Panini; so also we find the stitra "jivane *panye'>*' which pro- 
vides for the formation of names of idols carried about as a means of 
livelihood but not ifor sale — hardly an ancient practice; quite as extraordi- 
nary are the words Qaka^) etc., if this treatise be assumed to be by a 
predecessor of Panini. 

In short, the actual ^akatayanavyakarana shows a knowledge of the 
same literature as Panini and even more. Is this possible except that 
the text has been revised completely? Negative evidence is, from this 
point of view, untrustworthy. 

There are, besides, yet other considerations which tend to prove that 
the Qakatayana Grammar, as we have it, is not in its original form. It is 
now composed, (like the entire Panini's Grammar) of six sections — the 
sutras; paribhgrshas; ganapatha; unadisutras; linganugasana and dhatu- 
patha^^ Throughout, these sections have the closest relation to the cor- 
responding ones in the Paniniya Grammar, and have no appearance of 
being the productions of so primitive an author as a predecessor of Yaska. 
Such a writer would never have found it necessary to make a collection 
of paribhashas; if he used any at all, they would have been few, and 
inserted among the stitras proper which could hardly be in such an arti- 
ficial style as is here the case, and which goes beyond even Panini. 

*- — ---- - t ^ 1 ^ 11 »■■■ ■■■■■!■■ ■■■MM ■ — ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■- ^.1 ■■ »■■ ■■^■—■■» l^—— ^M^.^-^^ ^ I ■ ■ ■ — — — ■— ^»^.M^y^^»^^ 

l)iii., 1, 201 = P.iv., 3, 94. 
2)i., 2, 18. 

8) Hi., 1, 194 = P. iv., 8, 98. 

4)iii., 2, 61 — «Dai8htika8tikanR8tikaA"=P. iv., 4, 60. 
5)iT., 1, 249. The C. has '^niryano muniA" as an example. 

6)ii., 4, 180. '^QTxamlmamsasamakramapadad yuc** (0. ^ixaka^; mimamsakaA; samakaA; 
kramakaA; padaka^). This sutra is obyiously formed from the Paniniya gana 'kramiidi*. 

7) iii., 8, 85. The 0. has as examples: <*yasadeyaA; QiyaA; SkandaA; Yish^uA.** 

8) In the usually hopeless confusion with other names whioh must belong to yarious 
periods: ii., 4, 104 etc. 

9) I have not got the last, but have all the others. 
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Again there is no trace of the best quotation that we find from the 
old Qakatayana, viz.: Patanjali's statement that he said "dhatuja^ nama"'>; 
a quotation that is supported by Taska's reference^) to the opinion of 
this grammarian on this very point. ^^Dhatuja^ nama" has every ap- 
pearance of a genuine old sutra, but it does not occur in the actual 
Qakatayana any more than in the paribhashas attached to that text, nor 
is there anything like it^). 

As regards the attribution of the Unadisutras to Qakatayana^> there 
is nothing in our texts to support or contradict the theory. There is 
simply a single sutra (iv., 3, 279)-r."unadaya^" and an appendix of sutras 
closely resembling those which belong to Panini's Grammar. 

Again, the Qakatayana Grammar (as we have it) is called Qabdanu- 
Qasana, and this is the title of Panini's Grammar. But with all this, 
there can be no doubt that the actual text of Qakatayana represents sub- 
stantially the grammatical doctrine taught by that very early grammarian; 
Dr. Btihler has conclusively established this fact. 

Thus, Panini quotes Qakatayana in three places: 

iii., 4, 111 — "LapaA Qakatayanasyai 'va." This corresponds to 
"addvishor jher jus va" in the §&katayana Grammar 0., 4, 106) as Dr. 
Btihler has pointed out*). 

viii., 3, 18 — "Vyor laghuprayatnataraA Qakatayanasya." Dr. 
Btihler has pointed out^> that this is of the same effect as Qakatayana's 
"Vyoshya 'ghobhobhagoA" "acy aspashtaj ca" (i., 1, 153-4). This doctrine 
is attributed to Qakatayana in the Atharvaprati^akhya (ii., 24) and also 
by Ahobala Bhatta, a late writer. 

viii., 4, 50 — "Triprabhritishu Qakatayanasya." The slitras i., 1, 
117-119 in the Qakatayana Grammar teach in effect this doctrine — ^^Aco 
hro hracaA". "adirghat". "na sawyoge''^>. 

These coincidences prove that our existing treatise is really based on 
the original work; it is not likely that an Indian forger would have 
thought of such details; for, in all particulars, Indian forgeries are most 
clusmy. 

1) On Panini, iii., 3, 1. 

2) Ed. Both, p. 81. 

3) Other referenoes to (}sik&tsLj&n& are Rikpr. i., 3; xiii., 16; but these do not admit of 
identification. 

4) See Goldsttleker's ''Pa^ni's Place**, pp. 171-182. 

5) « Orient and Occident**, iii., p. 182. 

6) Do. ii., pp. 691-2. 

7) Do. do. pp. 692-8. 
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The above facts can hardly leave' a doubt as to the origin of the 
present form of the Qakatayana Grammar — that it is a comparatively 
modern redaction of an old treatise effected under Jain influences not 
much earlier than the 12th century A. D., for it is not possible to put 
Jinendra much earlier than that. This points to the period of Jain 
revival under the Calukyas in the N. Deccan and elsewhere, which is al- 
ready known, and seems to be the only period possessing this character. 
The most remarkable literary results of it are the now well known works 
of Hemacandra. The author of the present redaction of Qakatayana's 
Grammar must have belonged to Central India. . His name is not known; 
the Grammar is said to be by "^rutakevalidegiya-Qakatayana'^ or by 
"Qakatayana almost an arhat." The reason of the redaction is evident — 
the great place Panini's Grammar occupied in brahmanical studies, and 
the (to Indians) exceedingly great attractions of his algebraic formulae. 
On the other hand, the Jains at such a period would not be content with 
a brahmanical treatise, but would want one of their own as they had for 
other matters. 

s 

The results of the above enquiry may be thus expressed genealogically : 
(Old) gakatayana Gr. (c. 500 A. D.?) 

Panini's Gr. (c 300 A. D.) 

Jinendra's Gr. (c. 1000 A.D?) 
(Matter with new additions) (Form with new additions) 

(Abhinava) Qakatayana. (c. 1100 A.D.?) 

I am not in a position to trace quotations from the actual Qakatayana 
in other Sanskrit grammatical treatises; according to Profr. Goldstlicker') 
the Ganaratnamahodadhi quotes repeatedly a Qakatayana, but I am un- 
able to refer to that treatise^J. It is very unlikely that the real §aka- 
tayana Grammar is still in existence. 

h. E&tantra. It may now be possible to briefly consider the 
condition of the text of what appears to me to be the most complete 
existing representative of the Sanskrit Grammars before Panini — the Ka- 
tantra. As Profr. Eggeling, the editor of this text, will, doubtless, soon 
have much to say on this subject, my remarks will be very brief. 

1) "Panini's Place", p. 177. 

2) An edition, in every way complete, is to be hoped for from Profr. Eggeling. 
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A good deal of the Eatantra is in yerse and in ordinary (lokas; the 
rest is in stitras of the simplest character. This varied style makes it 
very unlikely that it is now in its original form: it is, probahly, a com- 
pilation from old stitras and Karikas, of which it has preserved much of 
the original character. The language, also, wants the marks of the 
earlier periods, and this is an additional reason in favor of the above 
inference. But a stronger proof that the Eatantra in its present form 
is not primitive is the presence in it, to a slight extent, of some anuban- 
dhas etc. which are peculiar to Panini. These almost exclusively occur 
in chapters which are modern interpolations made with a view to com- 
plete the somewhat scanty text, such as the sections on taddhita and 
other derivatives (ii., 6; iv., 1-5). 

The use of -t to specialize any particular vowel is an invention of 
Panini, as he defines its use*^; but this occasionally occurs in the Ea- 
tantra^), and must, therefore, be copied from Panini. So also must ut 
(as an anubandha)^) and ta*). 

That the Eatantra has been brought into its present form at a period 
later than Panini is thus certain; but the introduction into the original 
text of a few of Panini^s peculiar technical terms has little changed the 
primitive character of the treatise, and it is therefore, by reason of its 
completeness, the best existing representative of the school of grammar 
which preceded Panini's great work, and which soon became obsolete 
in N. India and among students of Sanskrit. 

The condition of the text of Eaccayana's Grammar is much the same 
as that of the Eatantra^). 

The results of the above enquiry are the following. 

As regards the condition of the Sanskrit texts that we now possess, 
it is necessary to distinguish three periods in Indian literary history: — 

1. The Vedic or 'pre-historic* period. 

The texts which have come down to us from this period were brought 
into their present form at a period of which we have no knowledge his- 
torically. From that time till now they have been handed down with 
strict accuracy, and the few changes that may be suspected are rather of 
re-arrangement of matter than alteration of the text. 

1) "Taparas tatkalasya", i., 1, 70. 
2)i., 2, 17; i., 8, 1; ii., 1, 8-9, 63, etc. 
8) ii., 1, 6. 

4) ii, 1, 23. 63. 

5) But It admits the use of various teohnical terms (i., 1, 8). 
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2 . The second period may be termed that of 'the mythical age' of 
Indian literature; for, except the little information that is furnished by 
Greek writers, and what has been gathered from coins and inscriptions, 
we know nothing about the history of India during this period which may 
be said to begin about 500 B. C. and lasted down to 700 A. D. 

During this period Indian science and epic poetry began, and were 
perfected, and to this period must be assigned very nearly all that is of 
permanent interest and value in Sanskrit literature. Texts of works be- 
longing to this period have been repeatedly worked over and for various 
objects; we have the results, but no information as to how and when 
these were obtained; and often these results vary in form, though hardly 
in the contents. Thus (excepting partly the grammatical treatises, for 
reasons which I shall presently give) it is very hazardous to attempt to use 
such texts for historical purposes. The most rigid criticism must be applied 
to the texts before we can safely presume to quote the epic poetry ; but 
it will take years for this to be done, if it ever can or will be done. And 
it may be safely asserted that the result of such criticism will be to re- 
duce the value of most of the editions that we have, to less than that of 
an ordinary MS. Pedants have done their worst during centuries, and 
thus, for historical purposes, there can be no test by language. We may, 
eventually, be able to say in what part of India a text has been brought 
to its present form, but an historical standard remains to be discovered'). 

3. The third period may be fairly termed 'historicaP. The excellent 
Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-Thsang who visited India in the 7th century 
gives us an admirable account of the state of affairs just before the modern 
Hindu revivals. A few years later Qankaracarya began the period of 
modern Hinduism, to be followed by many reformers. Since then a 
chronological history is possible, and this is the best foundation for re- 
searches into the earlier periods. When we understand Qankaracarya's 
teaching, we can hope for some light as to what it was that he succeeded 
in superseding. 

During this period, the Sanskrit texts left by old writers suffered al- 
teration in many cases, and even the works of modern writers did not 

1) There is great hope that the moyement (set on foot by Dr. Whitley Stokes) for presery- 
ing the remaining Sanskrit MSS. may render this possible, but time may not be lost, for in a 
few years more hardly a MS. will be left anywhere. If carefully preseryed, the South-Indian 
MSS. last a long time, but they are yery easily destroyed. Careful people usually hang them 
up in a crate in the chimney (or what does for a chimney in Indian kitchens), as the smoke 
keeps off the white ants which infest all wood-work such as shelyes. If white ants attack a 
palm-leaf MS., they can deyour it in a few hours. 

14 
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escape; but it is comparatively easy now to trace oat what has been done; 
and for this period, if a few precautions be observed, texts can safely be 
used for historical purposes. 

Such results will, I fear, little satisfy the majority of those who amuse 
themselves with Indian antiquities, and who find so many royal roads by 
which they discover what they wish in the past; but modern critical studies 
fully bear me out in this respect, at least. 

I have already said that I believe that the grammatical treatises are 
the most accurately preserved of the literary productions of the second 
or (as I have termed it) the 'mythical* period. My reasons are as follows: 

I have shown that the chief influences which have contributed to alter 
the more important texts of this period, are religious and rhetorical. It 
is obvious that these influences could have no effect on the grammatical 
treatises which belong to it. There remain alterations arising out of 
clerical errors — but these cannot be looked for, as the nature of these texts 
would not allow any great changes even in commentaries — and altera- 
tions in consequence of the adoption of improved technical terms and 
an improved or more developed system. These last are alone of impor- 
tance,, but there is less room for them than might, at first sight, be sup- 
posed. The one notable epoch in Indian grammatical studies was made 
by Panini, but it was his work to systematize the observations of his pre- 
decessors, and this he did by aid of his Qivasutras and system of anu- 
bandhas. This system formed the greatest contrast to the simple philo- 
sophical analysis of the Aindra grammarians, and it determined the whole 
course of Indian grammatical studies for the future. Thus the history 
of the systems of Sanskrit Grammar shows three stages — l)the primitive, 
natural (Aindra) system; 2)Panini's artificial system; and, 3) modern 
adaptations of Panini's system made in historic times. 

Any interpolations in the older treatises which have been made after 
Panini show this by the adoption of symbols or technical terms peculiar 
to him, and there can be little doubt that what has been done in this 
way was done before 700 A. D. As regards the text of Panini it will 
not be safe to use it for other historical purposes, without precautions, for the 
reasons already given (pp. 88-9); but there is every reason to believe that 
it is better preserved than any other text except those of the Vedic col- 
lections. It will be safe to use it for enquiry into the history of gram- 
matical notions in India, for in this respect there can be no doubt that 
it is unaltered; but it seems to me unsafe to attempt to make history out 
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of the words which do*) or do not occur in it; for interpolation of such, 
being easy, is most probable, and negative evidence, owing to the nature 
of the treatise, is of little value^>. 

If it were proved that the Hindu grammarians really based their 
works on observation, I should end my remarks here. There is, however, 
one question remaining which must be asked, though, with regard to these 
grammarians, it may appear strange — did the Indian grammarians who 
have done such astonishing work always go by observation, and is there 
nothing fictitious (apart from symbols, imaginary roots etc.) recorded 
by them? 

It will be safe to answer this in the negative as far as the earliest 
grammarians are concerned, but with the later writers on this subject, 
strict scrutiny is necessary; for I am able to give an account of a real 
grammar of a fictitious Prakrit dialect, called the Bhandirabhasha, which 
still exists, written in sutras with a Sanskrit commentary. This curious 
specimen of Indian pedantry is in the Palace Library at Tanjore; the MS.^) 
is on palm-leaves and the character used is Telugu. There is no date 
to it, but I cannot be far wrong in assigning it to the early part of the 
17th century, and it must have been copied from an older MS.'^) The date 
of the composition is not ascertainable except that the commentary (which 
is evidently by the author^)) refers to the Paniniya, Kaumara, Katyayaniya 
and Jainendra Grammars, and the text may thus be put down as belonging 
to some period between 1300 and 1500 A. D. It also quotes a Vatsa. 

It proceeds like nearly all Prakrit Grammars by assuming the existence 
of Sanskrit and that its grammar and vocabulary are known, and then 
gives rules for forming Bhandira words from it. 



1)1 have attempted to show that ^Kamboja' must be an interpolation (see my '^ Elements of 
S. Indian Paleeography" p. 82) on the ground that we find it with other proper names which 
cannot belong to the same historical period. On this, see Profr. Weber's remarks to the contrary 
in his review of my book in the "Jenaer Literaturzeitung" (1875, No. 24) p. 418. M. Barth 
(in his review of the same in the '^Bevue Critique") is not more favorable to my view, and the 
matter is doubtful. It is remarkable that allusions to such nations as the Kambojas Yavanas 
etc. form part of the Indian technical system of poetry, and are regular commonplaces. 

2) It need only be recollected that Panini*s sutras were taught orally and committed always 
to memory. 

8) No. 9,997 II. 46. There are 3 other copies— 9,996; 9,998; 9,991 and 10,000. No. 
10,001 contains a '^Bhandlralinganirnaya"!! 

4) For it ends abruptly. If the author went so far as to write what comes to 63 quarto 
pages of this stufT, there is no reason why he should not finish it. 

6) In one place the book is called "Bhandiravyakaranavjitti" from VaglQvara*s "Bhasha- 
manjari". 

14* 
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The source of this language (!) is thus giyen : 

Bhandiradege bhandiravata^akhaprasarite 
Brindavanantare Krishna^ purnanandaparipluta^ 
EaliDga-Gauda-Eambhoja 'yantya-Saurashtra-MagadhaiA || 
Maharashtre ca sa^bhtitai^ sarasair gopikajanai^ | 
Tai^ sahasrai/^ shoda^abhi^ parita^ paribhushita^ || 
Pari^ramam apakartu/^ rasakrida/v vidhaya ca | 
Bhandlratarum agritya tribhangisthanakasthita^ || 
Adha^karabhyam pancamakriyacaturyalolupa^ || 
Carayann tirdhyapanibhyam yenunadam mridutyata^ (sic) 
Tabhis tadde^ajan ragan akarnya paraya muda || 

gopastriparibhashitan | 

Mridyalapan samadaya ragan so 'poshayan muda || 

Of this, Narada was ordered by Gopinatha (t. e. Krishna) to compose 
a grammar which he did, and which he taught to Qardulamuni! 

Its character and purpose are giyen: 

Ghoshaxarair yuktam api mridu ^rayya/^ manoharam | 
Praka^artha/;} gitayoga/^ bhandiram iti kathyate || 

It is, therefore, merely intended to suit certain musical purposes, but 
we find a most elaborate grammar which begins with modified givasutras 
reduced to eight : 

a, i, u, n I ri, Iri, k | e, o, n | ai, au, c | h, y, s, r, 1, n | 
n, m, n, n, n, m | jh, bh, gh, dh, dh, j, b, g, d, d, 
c, ph, ch, th, th, k, p, c, t, t, y | 5, sh, s, t | 

It is no real Prakrit that we haye to deal with ; it seems to be a mecha- 
nically formed jargon. A few examples will show the character of the 
alterations made: 

aikhun aikhuni = akarnya 'karnya. 

krishnuy ananddu= krishnasya 'nandaA. 

tene ujali = teno 'jjyalitam. 

aritu = haritaA. aruhu = arhaA. cekkam = cakram. 
Haricandaru = Hari^candraA. bhuwmi = bhumiA — etc. 

As far as I can judge, words are altered in this way to suit the Telugu 
ear; in that language a final -u is yery usual. The C. is here and there 
in the Telugu language. 
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Besides this, an elaborate system of inflection for nouns and verbs, is 
given. Thus: Kamu = RamaA; Rami/;^=RamaiA; and the other cases are 
much the same as ordinary Prakrit, except that the final vowel seems 
generally made optional, and the genitive is Bamasa as well as Bamassa. 

V^Bhti is thus' inflected in the present tense: 

Singular: bhomi Plural: bhoma 

bhosi bhodha 

bhodi, bhoti bhonti. 

After giving Panini's technical terms for the tenses the writer says : 
*'teshaw rupa;;^ Sanskritavat sarvaw tadbhavasawmatat." 

It is thus evident that this Bhandirabhasha is merely an artificial 
variety of Prakrit, but which violates the phonetic rule of the last by 
which kh, gh, th, dh, bh usually become h. 

In the earlier Sanskrit literature there is a tendency to pervert foreign 
names so as to give them Indian forms or meanings (e. g. the Greek 
Menander^) and Demetrius have become Milinda and Dattamitra)*^); and, 
occasionally, very advanced grammars (c. g, Yaska in his explanation of 
Kamboja) go very far wrong in etymological speculations, and try to turn 
even foreign words into Sanskrit. But this error arose out of the erroneous 
notion that all languages were depraved Sanskrit^), and did not at all 
resemble such freaks of the imagination as the Bhandirabhasha. 

The explanation of the creation of this fictitious language is I think 
to be sought in the existence of the poetical dialects (kavya, manipravala, 
kavi), which originated in the middle ages in S. India and Java, and which 
consist of a singular mixture of Sanskrit and vernacular words with 
vernacular inflections for the most part. With artificial jargons of this 
kind as examples, the invention of a Bhandirabhasha is not incompre- 
hensible. 

The intense desire for completeness that we find everywhere in Indian 
treatises, and which has led to the insertion of impossible cases in trea- 
tises on law, and to impracticable sacrifices in the ^rauta-sutras, may 
possibly have led the earlier grammarians astray, and they may record 
some unreal words and forms which analogy suggested to them; but I am 
not aware that there has been found, as yet, the least reason to believe 
this. As regards the later times, when grammatical studies had degene- 

1) CWlders' "Pali Dictionary," p. 247 «.v. "Milinda". 

2) Weber "Uber das Ramayana" p. 77. 

3) '^ Elements of South-Indian Paleeography," p. 85. 
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rated into scholasticism, it is possible (as the above example will show) 
that much recorded is the result of imagination. At all events, all will 
agree that great care is necessary to sift and test the statements of the 
later grammarians^ ^ 

But (except as far as I have shown already) the texts on which I have 
relied in the previous monograph are free from suspicion, and, apart 
from errors of my own, are perfectly safe premises for argument. I have 
relied on stitras of Panini that are supported by Patanjali explicitly or 
implicitly, and I believe that thus my deductions have a solid foundation. 



1) Brofr. Kern (''OYer de Jaartelling der Zuidelijke Buddhisten", pp. 108 ffg.) has given 
very strong reasons for considering that the gatha dialect is no real language ; but this dialect 
is exceptional, and we do not find any traces of it in the grammatical treatises. Where a 
dead language (it must be recollected) is used, as Latin was in the Hidle ages, and as Sanskrit 
still is in India, such a jargon as the gathas must be expected; it is, so far, a natural 
result of the circumstances, and in no way resembles the Bhandirabhasha which is purely 
artificial. The one occurs when a person attempts to express himself in a strange language 
which he knows imperfectly; the other is like thieves' cant. At all events the principles which 
we find in the M. Bhashya are perfectly sound; it is said there: **ghatona karyam karishyan 
kumbhakarakulam gatva 'ha: kuru ghataTTi karyam anena karishyami 'ti. Na tadvac 
chabdan prayuyuxamano vaiyakaranakulam gatva 'ha 'kuru ^abdan prayoxya iti" (I. 0. ed. 
p. 15). 

It is difficult to believe that grammarians who wrote thus could liave admitted anything 
questionable. 
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JLN the foregoing monograph, I have endeavoured to throw some light on 
the history of one of the systems of Sanskrit Grammar, and incidentally 
I have touched on the history of a few of the technical terms used by 
the grammarians. This last is a very important, but a very extensive 
and difficult subject; for before it can be successfully attempted, several 
preliminary points — such as the subject I have here discussed — must be 
settled, and critical editions of several important texts are yet wanted. 
I shall now briefly notice a point connected with it — the inflectional treat- 
ment by the grammarians of words already inflected or of fictions inven- 
ted by them. I shall do little but give the results of the notices by M. 
Regnier*) and Profr. Weber^> with additions of my own, as my object is 
merely to show that in this case a perceptible development can be traced 
which supports the conclusions at which I have arrived. The tendency 
is to do away gradually with real words, and to substitute fictions in 
their place; but these are merely nouns, for the technical syntax renders 
verbs absolutely unnecessary in the later sutras. 

I. "As regards letters. In the earliest specimens of analysis of the 
Sanskrit phonetic system that we possess we find 

a. Names of letters. Such are formed 1) by adding -kara or -varna 
to the sound; 2) by the unchanged sound itself, e,g, a; 3) by adding a 
or some other vowel to a consonant; 4) by a special name, e.g. repha (r); 
5) names of classes of letters are also formed by the first of the class fol- 
lowed by -varga. 



1) "Rigveda pr." note on introductory lines to a, i. 

2) «Ind. Studien" iv., pp. 91-2. 
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Examples of the first occur in the Brahmanas and the technical words 
thus formed are treated and inflected like ordinary nouns*). Most of these 
different methods of naming sounds of the Sanskrit alphabet occur in the 
Prati^akhyas. Thus: 

Rigvedaprati^akhya. 1) ksr-kara, etc. (iv. 6). 2) i, u, e, etc. (Introd.) 

3) kakhau, etc. (do.) da. 4) repha (i., 10). 5) Qakaracakaravargayoy^ 
(iv., 4). 

Taittiriyaprati^akhya. 1) a-kara (i., 21); i-kara (ii., 28); hakara (i., 13); 
a-varna (vii., 5); i-varna, etc. (x., 4). 3) pa (iv., 30); na (iv., 32); xa (ix., 
3); ta, ta (vii., 13); tha, tha (vii., 14); ra (i., 19). 4) repha (i., 19). 
5) kavarga (ii., 35); cavarga (ii., 36); tavarga (xiv., 20). Here, also, 
all these terms are regularly inflected. 

Katyayaniyaprati^akhya. l)ai-kara, au-kara (i., 73); Iri-kara (i., 87); 
i-varna (i., 116). 2)uvoshppa/% (i., 70); a- (i., 71). 3) ra (i., 40); nuh 
(iii., 132); this last stands for n. 4) repha (i., 40). 5) tavarga (iii., 92). 

This Prati^akhya has also Panini's et etc. which must be an interpo- 
lation; all these terms are regularly inflected*). 

Atharvapratigakhya. l)akara (L, 36); Irikara (i., 4); lakara (i., 5); 
shakara (i., 23); rivarna (i., 37). 3) ya, ra (i., 68) ga^sha-s-eshu (ii., 6). 

4) repha (i., 28). 5) cavarga (i., 7); tavargiye (ii., 12); catavargayaA 
(ii., 14). Here these terms are also treated as in the other Pratigakhyas. 

Yaska has u-kara (p. 32). 

It is in this way that the Katantra treats the alphabetic sounds: 
l)e-kara (i., 2, 6); ga-kara (i., 4, 3); u-varna (i., 2, 3); ri-varna (i., 2, 4). 
2)6 (i., 2, 2); e ay (i., 2, 12). 8)naA (i., 4, 8) ra-prakriti (i., 5, 14); re 
(i., 5, 17); ram (i., 2, 10); lam (i., 2, 11); cam (i., 4, 6); gi (or? ge, cfr. 
i., 5, 6; i., 4, 13). 4) visarjaniya etc. 6) lacatavarga (i., 4, 5); tavarga, 
tavarga (ii., 4, 46); ka- pavarga (ii., 5, 29). Thus the inflectional treat- 
ment is here the same as in the other works already mentioned, and as 
in them, we here also find compounds, e,g. yaralavaA (i., 1, 14), nanana- 
nama^ (i., 1, 13), etc. 

In some instances the Katantra has the Paniniyan -t; e,g. et, ot. 

By Panini's system, 1) letters affected in a similar way are collectively 
indicated by pratyaharas formed out of the Qivasutras, and these are 



1) See above p. 27. 

2) These terms also figure as parts qf samasa compounds : Sa-yam Tkaram (Rigv. pr. xir., 
16); kakhapa-kara (Taitt. pr. viii., 23); sa-lakara (Ath. pr. i., 39); ri-shkkau (Kat. pr. i., 65); 
a-canau (do. i., 85); sa-ya-vaA (do. i., 111). 
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injected like ordinary nouns ending in consonants'), and they even form 
parts of samasa compounds^). Again 2) to express a class of letters which 
are phonetically allied (varga) the letter -u is affixed to the first of the 
class, and the words thus formed are inflected like ordinary nouns in -u, 
and are also combined in samasa'^). Lastly to indicate special letters, 
Panini uses A.^ for vowels: l)the vowel followed by -t*); 2) the vowel 
itself 5); in both cases inflection is allowed. JR., for consonants: l)the 
consonant followed by -a which word is then inflected^); 2) by a special 
name, e,g, ru (r)^). 

The use of all these several ways of referring to letters is precise, 
and has in each case a clearly defined purpose. 

Thus if it is necessary to specially define a vowel, -t is added according 
to the stitra — "taparas tatkalasya" (i., 1, 70). If the short vowel-sound 
is itself used, this is to include the analogous modifications. If a vowel 
is given with -t, it excludes all but what is actually written. Such con- 
ciseness is unknown to the earlier books. By Rigvedapr. i., 13 the short 
vowel also includes the long. Abstract nouns {e.g. etva) are formed from 
letters even in the Pratigakhy^s- 

II. Analogous to the pratyaharas are the symbols used by Panini 
and treated by him in the same way. Thus we find them inflected^), and 
combined in samasa^) just like real words. 

And in some cases, such terms are still more compressed, several be- 
ing formed into one^^). 

Terminations are also inflected like real words. It is possible that 
this practice, as regards terminations at least, is older than Panini*^). 

l)e.g. ikaA (gen. s.) L, 1, 3; halaA (nom. pi.) i., 1, 7; aj-jhalan (dual nom.) i., 1, 10; 
eoaA (gen. s.) i., 1, 48; yanaft (do.) i., 1, 45; ala^ (do.) i., 1, 52; aoaA (L, 1, 57); aci (i., 1, 
59)1 aoam (L, 1, 73). 

2) e. g. ekal — i., 2, 41. ekac, i., 1, 14. In all cases the rules relating to the use of the 
plural and dual are accurately observed where such words are in samasa. 

3) e.g, cutu— 1, 3, 7. 

4) c. ^r. idutau— i., 1, 19. 

5) e.g. of ri, u^ (gen. sing.) i., 1, 51 etc.; vy-upadha^ (i., 2, 26); a a (viii., 4, 68); ai (iii., 
4, 90). 

6)ma^ (viii., 3, 23); mat (i., 1, 12); ra-para (i., 1, 51); naA and na^ (viii., 4, 1); ra-sha- 
bhyam (do.). 

7) viii., 2, 66 etc. 

9)€.g. jas-i (i., 1, 32); ita (i., 1, 71); nitudavaA (i.,8, 5); lingaA (iii., 4, 102); leta^ (iii., 
4, 94). This is done with pure symbols, and also with symbols composed of a termination etc. 
with anubaiidhas. 

9)e.^. luk^lulup-ai^ (i., 1, 61). 
10)kknit-i (i., 1, 5). 
11)6. g, Bhir-bhyam-para (Taitt. pr. viii., 14). Rau-dvivacananta (Ath. pr. ii., 47). 

15 
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Symbolic terms appear to have been nearly all invented by Panini; 
but few occur in treatises of the older school, and there as interpolations. 
Such being the case, they are inflected as in Panini's Grammar. 

The symbols used in the Eatantra are inflected in exactly the same 
wayi). 

III. It is possible to trace the gradual separation of roots from the 
words in which they appear, as the Brahmaiaas, which are unquestionably 
older (except perhaps the Gopathabrahmana) than any grammatical trea^ 
tises that we possess, frequently discuss the etymology of words. I have 
already^) given some specimens of these primitive attempts; they do not 
follow any regular system, but nevertheless show that roots were even 
then clearly distinguished. 

Boots (in the ordinary sense of the word) are not given in the Ni- 
ghantus, but verbs are nearly always given in the third person of the 
present tense, and are classified according to meaning^). Taska terms 
these forms dhatu; but he, again, by no means follows any uniform system. 
For the most part he gives the third person to express the root^), but 
sometimes he uses a verbal noun for the same purpose^). There can be 
no doubt, however, that he fully recognised the identity of the root though 
it appears in various forms in some cases. Thus (Naig. ii., 1 — p. 40) he 
says: '^Tad yeshu padeshu svarasa/^skarau samarthau pradegikena gunena 
'nvitau syata^ tatha tani nirbruyad; atha 'nanvite 'rthe 'pradegike vikare 
'rthanitya^ parixeta kenacid vrittisamanyena, 'vidyamane samanye 'py 
axaravarnasamanyan nirbrtiyan; na tv eva na nirbruyan. Na sa/^skaram 
adriyeta, vigayavatyo hi vrittayo bhavanti. Yathartha/^ vibhakti/^ sa/^ 
namayet: prattam avattam iti dhatvadi eva gishyete. Atha 'py aster 
nivrittisthaneshv adilopo bhavati: sta^ santi 'ty. Atha 'py antalopo 
bhavati: gatva gatam ity. Atha 'py upadhalopo bhavati: jagmatur jag- 
mur ity. Atha 'py upadhavikaro bhavati: raja dandi 'ty. Atha 'pi var- 
nalopo bhavati: tat tva yami 'ty. Atha 'pi dvivarnalopas : tnca ity. 
Atha 'py adiviparyayo bhavati: jyotir ghano bindur vatya ity. Atha 
'py adyantaviparyayo bhavati: stoka rajju^ sikatas tarkv iti." This 

1)6.^. dhut (ii., 1, 13); dhuti (ii., 1, 19); jas$asau(ii., 1, 4); jasi (ii., 1, 15); Bih (ii., 1,5); 
nii^ (ii., 1, 27). In a very few instanceB there is no inflection expressed. 

2) Above p. 27. 

8)ii., 6, 14. 18. 19; iii., 14. 20. 21. 22. etc. ofr. Naig. p. 55 ffg. 

4)e.ff. Qaknote^ (p. 82); mamhate^ (p. 33); hanteA(do.); kashateA (p. 40), etc. Hundreds 
of examples could be given. 

5) See e.ff, the various etymologies of Nigha^tu (on p. 81). 
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passage and the foUowiBg lines show clearly how far Panini^s great 
predecessor had got in matter of technical system. 

Taska inflects the third person sing. pres. par. in just the same way 
as the author of the Pr^ti^akhyas, as I shall now show. 

The Bigveda-prati^akhya has both grammatical roots {e.g. vritu)^) and 
also the third person singular of the present again inflected or turned 
into a noun, which serves the same purpose — dhator bibheter jayater 
niyag ca^). In this last instance the two first-mentioned roots are given 
in this way, as is most commonly done, in this Pr&ti(;akhya, and the last 
only is given in what is now the usual form. 

The Taittirlya pr. gives roots in a single instance ^cha-khi-bhujeshu'^^; 
in the Eatyayana pr. there are many instances: a) where roots have an 
inflectional -a, -i, or-u added, e.g, sade (iii., 48), vridha (iii., 112), sahe^ 
(iii., 121), Qase^ (iii., 122), ruhau (iv., 44), vahau (iii., 44), va^sau (v.,11); 
d) where the consonant ending is left unaltered — vridhavrijo^ (iii., 112), 
styastano^ (iii., 68), anindho^ (v., 33); c) where the third person (sing, 
pres. par.) is again inflected: patau (iii., 27), sincatau (iii., 45), sidate^ 
(iii., 58), etc.*) 

The Atharva-pratifakhya agrees in this respect with Katyayanaprati- 
Qakhya; we find in it — with -a: kpipe (L, 64), — with i: hani-gamyoA (i., 
86), vide^ (i., 90), — with the natural final consonant: ^n-mannian-am 
(i., 87). There are also instances of the third pers. sing, present par. 
inflected: rajatau (ii., 36), a-jahate^ (ii./46). 

In the Eatantra we find both 1) the third person sing. pres. par. as 
well as 2) roots, both used for the same purposes, e,g. 1) karote^ (ii., 4, 
49); 2) e,g. gup, tij, kit (iii., 2, 2); man, badh, dan, ^an (iii., 2, 3), cur- 
adi (iii., 2, 11), bhi-hri-bhri-huv-am (iii., 2, 21). It will be observed that 
all the forms of roots noticed as yet are what may be termed natural 
and are such as would be easily noticed from their use as adjectiives etc, 

Panini's treatment of these roots is not quite consistent, but he uses 
1) the old forms (3rd pers. sing. pres. par.) in only a few instances; in 
all the remaining cases — an immense number — ^he uses 2) roots and 
special forms, or — and this is an improvement of his own — 3) in dhatu- 
patha formsy or with indicatory letters added. For example: 1) indhi-bha- 



1) iz., 2. 

2)xiv., 16. 

8) xiY., 8. 

4) <'Ind. Stndien," iv., pp. 91-9. 
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vati-bhyam (i., 2, 6); ety-edhaty-uth-su (vi., 1, 89); and inflected — eter 
lingi (vii., 4, 24). 2) To these he adds vowels to facilitate inflection — 
a, — Mrida-mrida-gudha-kusha-kliQa-vada-vas-aA (i, 2, 7). t. — grahi, svapi 
(i., 2, 8); garni, sricchi (i., 3, 29). m. — urnu (i., 2, 3). In svid etc. 
(i., 2, 19) the natural consonant ending is left, and in dl-dhi-ye-yit-am 
(i., 1, 6) the roots are in their natural form. 3) e,g, Qln (i., 2, 19); pun 
(i., 2, 22). But the roots are seldom in their dhatupatha forms: eg, 
stha is usually put, and not shtha. Such roots are all inflected: e.g. AbJi 
(from NTda) in i., 3, 20; jeA from NTji (i., 3, 19); bruvaA (vii., 3, 93) 
from vTbru. 

It thus appears that before Panini the grammarians understood by 
dhatu: 1) parts of the verb, especially the third person singular present 
parasmaipada which seems to be the form earliest thus used technically, 
and 2) natural roots. Panini Anally added roots such as we find in the 
dhatupatha. The Unadi sutras follow the same system as Panini in 
every way. 

lY. The grammarians also inflect words already inflected or words 
which are naturally uninflected; and this appears in the earliest treatises, 
e.g* the Prati^akhyas. The most common instance is the use of the 
third person singular of the present tense of verbs as already described^); 
next come inflections of indeclinable words — ^particles and prepositions. 

In the Taittiriya pr. we find ay-am (ix., 14), av-am (ix., 15), ar-am 
(x., 8), and ar-am (x., 9) as inflections of the sounds ay etc., but this 
pratigakhya generally gives concrete examples, and these are not treated 
by inflection. 

The Eatyayana- and Atharva-prati^akhyas furnish many more ex- 
amples. In the former we find: dyaveA, as genitive of dyavi (iii., 67); 
stuvantyam, as locative of stuvanti (iii., 70); teshu, as loc. plur. of te 
(iii., 119); neA, as gen. of ni (iii., 58); kridhau, as loc. of kridhi (iii., 32); 
tataxau (iii., 69); vajayanteshu (iii., 98) etc., and even some words are 
left uninflected. 

In the latter we find: shat-puras-oA (i., 63); lyas-aA (i., 89); puwsaA- 
Le. of the word pu;«s (i., 81). Panini (viii., 3, 6) has pumaA. 

The Katantra occasionally furnishes words with a secondary inflection 
(e.g. ala/;^khalv-oA (last section, 1). 

Panini, however, carried this practice to a surprising extent; with 
him, every kind of word, real or artificial, inflected already or not in- 

1) This is even done by the medinyal oommentators oceasionaUy. 
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fleeted, everything is capable of inflection. Thus e.g. anaA (i., 3, 28); 
samaA (i., 3, 29); itau (i., 1, 16); taraptamapau (i., 1, 22); asmiado (i., 
2, 59); neA (i., 3, 17); parivyavebhyaA (i., 3, 18); adheA (i., 3, 33); adaso 
(L, 1, 12); Qe (i., 1, 13); unaA (i., 1, 17) etc. 

There is a carious circumstance connected with this grammar of 
artificial words as developed by the Indian grammarians — the use of 
gender as applied to these terms. It seems arbitrary — being masculine 
apparently — not neuter as one would expect. 

As will have been noticed in some of the above examples, the rules of 
sandhi are often neglected in the case of grammatical fictions, and this 
course is obviously necessary to preserve the integrity of the symbols in 
question. Thus we find unadi where we should expect unnadi, and the 
declension of such words as end in -s or a consonant is necessarily some- 
what irregular. The ^akatayanavyakarana displays more such irregu- 
larities than Panini. 

The technical syntax of the grammatical technical language is also 
an important subject; as I have already remarked (p. 43), it appears to 
have been almost created by Panini. The sutras which regulate this 
part of his technical system are i., 1, 49-50, 66 and 67. The ^akatayana- 
vyakarana follows much the same system (i., 1, 57-60); but, apparently, 
in order to make the sutras more concise we here find a new irregularity, 
and compound words are always in the singular number. 

There is very little of this in the Aindra treatises. The Kigvedaprati- 
(akhya (i., 14) gives one such rule ('^asav amum iti tadbhavam uktam") 
by which the letter to be changed is put in the nominative and the re- 
sulting letter in the accusative. This is done in the Eatantra, Eatyaya- 
niyapr. (iii., 6-7 etc.) and Taittiriya pr. (e.g. v., 20). Panini, on the other 
hand, puts the letter to be changed in the genitive, and the result in the 
nominative, in which the Atharva pr. {e.g. iii., 44) mostly concurs, though 
the older system is sometimes used also (e.g^ iii., 46 and 52). A com- 
parison of the rules in the Eatantra and Panini, by which i, u, etc. before 
a etc. become y,'v, etc., will make this very plain. In Panini (vi., 1, 77) 
the rule simply is: "iko ya:(^ aci". In the Eatantra four rules (i., 2, 
8-11) are found: ''ivarno yam"....; "vam uvarnaA"; "ram rivarnaA"; 
"lam IrivarnaA''. In both cases it is obvious that this technical syntax 
has arisen out of abbreviations. Thus in the first the full sentence 
would be: "ikaA (sthane) yan aci (pare)^)". In the last it would be: 

1) Suoh a complete expression occurs in the Rigy. pr. e.g. xiv., 15. 
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^^ivarno yam (ftpadyate)". This use of the locatiye case seems to be as 
early as that of the accusative, for it occurs in the BigredapratiQakhya 
and in the other similar works; but Panini's rule (i, 1, 66) gives it a 
precise meaning, and fits it into his system. 

The above will give some slight idea of the numerous problems which 
yet remain to be worked out in respect of Indian Grammar; some of these, 
such as the history of the notion of ^vikarana', are of great interest, but 
I must leave them for the present. ' 
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Additions and Corrections. 



Paget Line: 

6 14 For: third section reckd: seoond seotion 

^22 , Aindri „ Aindn 

n note 4 Add: Profr. Weber (^Ind. Stndien*' xiii., p. 885) points ont a passage mnch like 
this in the Taitt. S. tL, 4. 7. 8. The only C. now accessible to me— that by 
Bhatta Bhaskar a— throws no light on this passage as far as my present object is 
concerned. 

8 2 For: such a book reckdi such a book or books 

9 28 ,1 Eaccayanappakaranae » Eaccayanappakara^ae 
10 2 „ Elutta&i'yaram » Elutta&i'yaram 

12 14 Add: urissol is probably a translation of gunavacana, a term that is used in the 

Qabdamanidarpana (Canarese). 

13 38 Fori upsarga read: upasarga 
9 40 , laxana ^ laxana 

15 82 n kan „ -kan 

16 2 Add: The H. Bhashya (Benares ed. p. 7, h.) has three sthanas. 
n note 10 „ saptami occurs in Yaska (p. 37) etc. 

„ « 11 „ cfr. M. Bhashya, f. 9 5. 

17 9 Fori vinai read: vinai 

» after 28 Add: The Tamil has idam 'place* for person; so we find (in Taska etc.) 

9 sthana used with the same meaning. 

J, note 5 Bead: bhuta-bhayishyad-yartamaniA. 
19 note Lniga Linga 

23 8 Add: Taska uses upadha in the original sense (p. 40). 

jt 13 Fori older read: oldest 

25 note 2, line 1 „ <^rupani „ ^^rupa^i 

26 note, line 8 ^ udac j, udanc- 

27 13 9 qixuksih » Qixaka^ 
„ 22 yf 08htya<> „ oshthya<> 
n 28 y, namam „ naman 

28 note 2 y, Siddanta° „ Siddhanta<> 

29 14 „ au ar „ au ay 

32 Addi IS, after Gargya; for Macakiya read Macakiya 

35 4-5 For: which are anterior to read: some of which are probably anterior to 

40 note 8 Add: India Office ed. p. 1872 (yol. iii.). 

44 21 The Indian accounts of Panini (as of many other famous men in. Sanskrit 

literary history) closely resemble the mediseyal notions of Yergirs life. 

45 19 For: have read: leaye 

47 14 „ Prati^akyas „ Prati^akhyas 

48 16 yt Bigyedao „ Bigyeda<» 

49 21 Addi There is another 0. by Annambhatta; see '^Ind. Stndien" iy., p. 332. 
52 21 For: Caitrukuti read: Caitrakuti 
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Page: Line: 
65 Add: It should be remarked that it ^as a fortunate circumstance that the Sanskrit 

Grammar could be, more or less, applied to agglutinative or monosyllabic lan- 
guages; had Sanskrit been of the Semitic type, this important instrument of 
progress would have remained useless. 
75 18 Add: Clerical errors often seriously alter proper names (see F^er's ''Etudes 
Bouddhiques" p. 373 of the '^Journal Asicttique" vol. ▼. of Series vii.); paleeo- 
graphy, only, can here demonstrate the true reading. 

For: bhujayan read: bhujahgan 

„ Yetalapancayim^ati, Qukasaptati „ ^yim^ati, ^'saptati 
Add: I should have added 'san* (i., 86) which is also used by Panini as a name 
of the desiderative (ii., 4, 47; vi., 4, 16 etc.) as Profr. Whitney remarks in his 
commentary on this sutra. 

For: a. read: e, 

though bis excellent though this excellent 

Add: The words in ( ) are additions of the Grantha text; the NagarT text has 
only "vri^cikrishyo/i kikan". 

Fori (i., 1) and (i., 2) read: (i., 1„ 11) and (i., 8, 11) 

„ nearly „ merely 

„ A.. D* g IS* \J» 

„ grammars „ grammarians 

As on former occasions, I must urge as my apology for misprints, irregularities of trans- 
cription and other errors, the circumstances that I am several hundred miles away from the 
Press (communication with which is very slow), and that what I do, is done under constant 
interruptions of every possible kind. 

I hope that I have not left uncorrected any serious error likely to embarrass my readers. 
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